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We Prepare You for Teaching. 
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SPARE TIME STUDY 


Turns Minutes into 
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Are You Satisfied With Your New School ? 


Or, what is fully as important, is your new 


school satisfied with you? 


# Do You Feel That You Ought to Have a Better Position ? 


Or, what is more to the point, are you qualified to 


fill a better position if one were offered you ? 


The purpose of the AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NorMat is to fit teachers for better work in their present positions, and prepare them 


ior better places and higher salaries. 





at_ a Normal or Training School. 


SPECIMEN LETTERS 


Thorough and Strengthening. 

This Course gives us a more thorough knowledge of the 
branches too often slighted, quickens the thought, helps 
to strengthen the reasoning powers, gives many hints 
and helps to the schoolroom and benefits in many other 
ways. Mary A. CARPENTER, Millington, Mass. 

Of Rare Value. 

Such a Course has rare value in developing and train- 
ing the mental powers, it creates an earnest desire for 
home reading and improves the ability to think. I 
would recommend such a Course to those who would 
stamp improvement on the wing of time. 

RACHEL HENRY, Cooper Height, Ga. 
Valuable Matter. 

By carefully preserving and arranging the valuable 
papers sent you, at the close of the term you will find 
that you have a large collection of most valuable ques- 
tions, answers, essays, etc. 

J. K. JOHNSON, Zona, La. 
Cannot Speak too Highly. 

I cannot speak too highly of the Normal Course and 
will never regret the time and money expended. The 
methods alone are ‘worth the tuition. I have derived 
great benefit from the course of study and shall take 
great pleasure in recommending it to others. 

T. H. L. Emprey, Level Road, Ala. 


STUDY AT HOME. 
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TUITION RATES. 
Each Term of 13 Weeks, $8.00. 
SPECIAL RATE. 

To subscribers to Norma. In- 
STRUCTOR, a special rate of $5.00 per 








term ismade. This rate is posi- 
tively limited to regular subscrib- 
ers to the Insrrucror, all of whom 
are invited to take advantage of 


it. 
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This has been the result of our system in thousands of cases. 


ARE YOU PREPARING TO TEACH ? 


Our Courses are especially adapted for those who desire to become 
teachers, and who cannot, on account of expense and time, take a course 
Hundreds of our graduates are teaching successfully, who owe all of their training to our Courses. 


FROM STUDENTS WHO HAVE TAKEN OUR COURSES. 





Prepares for Better Work. 

The letters on methods are very good and are worth 
saving. They take up the subjects in a plain and inter- 
esting way. Ifone studies the Course as it should be 
studied it can but be beneficial. Certainly one ought to 
do better work in the schoolroom after having taken 
such a Course. eae . 

GERTRUDE CONOVER, Plainfield, N. J. 
Worthy of a Large Patronage. 

The work is conducted on a very complete and 
economical plan. The benefits derived from this plan 
of study is inestimable and is worthy of a large patron- 
age. J. R. BuRGHES, Summerfield, Ala. 


A Valuable Course. 

I have derived more good from the five dollars in- 
vested in the Advanced Normal Course, than any other 
twenty-five dollars spent in any other way. The work 
on “School Management” aione is worth many times the 
five dollars. Jno, L. CLARK, Owlet Green, Tex. 


Please Accept Thanks. 

Please accept my thanks for the certificate and for the 
instruction and help you have given me during my 
Course. I believe every teacher and every one preparing 
to teach should study one or more of your Courses, 

R. W. RUFENER, Morton, Ohio. 





USE SPARE TIME WHILE TEACHING OR AT WORK. 


The plan of teaching by correspondence is a success, proved and dem- 
onstrated. The American Correspondence Normal has brought this 
system to perfection, and the thousands who have followed its Courses 
are the witnesses to its success and value. 
They are made for teachers who desire to improve their qualifications, 
advance to a higher grade and increase their earning capacity, and for 
those who are preparing to teach. y 
can turn spare moments and idle hours into money. I 
vantages over a course of study ata Normal or Training School. The 
expense for a term of thirteen weeks, is about what one week would 
cost at school, and one can continue at teaching or other occupation 
while pursuing the study successfully. 
on file from former students—grateful, appreciative and commendatory, 
all expressing greatest satisfaction with the methods and results. 


ESTABLISHED 1889---OVER 25,000 STUDENTS. 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, DANSVILLE, N, Y. 








The Courses are practical. 


By this system of instruction, one 
It has many ad- 


We have thousands of letters 


A Systematic Study. 

I have found the Course very beneficial. It enables 
one to make a systematic study of all the common 
branches and the letters on ‘‘Methods in Teaching”’ are 
a wonderful help to one engaged in teaching or intend- 
ing to teach. LUELLA MARTIN, Marshall, Ohio. 


Thorough and Beneficial. 

The work is thorough and beneficial, the letters on 
methods are good, giving different ways of presenting 
subjects which are interesting. Itis a good review and 
brings out many points that are beneficial. 

EssIE DAvIs, Rose Hill, Kans, 


Make a Success. 

The articles on methods contain all that is necessary 
to enable a teacher to make a success of his profession 
and are a great help to students who wish to become 
teachers and are preparing themselves at home. These 
studies will bring out a great many points-to them that 
they would probably not think of otherwise. 

JOHN BORNEMAN, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Many New Ideas. 

I have received much good from the Course. It has 
given me many new ideas, and has caused me to read a 
great deal that I would not have read otherwise. 

H. JELTMAN, Blornford, Minn, 


ALL INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 
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CLUBS. : 
Frequently several cd 





themselves into a club, join at same 
time, study together (or separately 
as they prefer) and get the benefit 
of special club rates. We recom- 
mend the organization of such 
clubs whenever possible. Club 
rates will be quoted on application 
with statement of number desiring 
to enter. 
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The Largest and much 
cheapest list issued by 
house. 
nearly 


always large 


Always unabridged, 
type. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


the 
any 


NOTABLE RECENT ISSUES. 


Abbott, Jacob. Czesar. 15c. 

—William the Conqueror. lic. 

—Alexander the Great. 15c. 

—Cyrus the Great. lic. (The5dnet. 50c). 

—Hernando Cortez. 15c. 

Zsop’s Fables, complete, illus. 10c. 

—A Doctor of the Old School. 5c. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush: Doomsie and 
A Lad o’ Parts. 3c. 

Byron’s Childe Harold. 

a = Chillon a Prophecy of 

Campbell. The tga ig of Hope. 6c. 

Cowper’s Tabie Talk, 3, 

—The Task. 

Curtis, Geo. Wm. PrueandI. 5c. 

—Some Castles in Spain. (From Prue),.: 3c. 

Dodd. Normandy Pictures. 3c. 

De Morlaix, Bernard, Celestial Country. 3c. 

Drummond: The Greatest Thing in the 
World. 3c. 

—First ; A Talk with Boys. 3c, 

Emerson’s Shakespeare. 3c, 

ew a 9 3c. 

—Geethe. 

—Plato. 8c. (The 4 4 for Ay hae 





CLASSIC POETS. 


Arnold. Sohrab and Rustum, etc. 
Aytoun. The Heart of Bruce, etc. 
Browning. Pied Piper of Hamelin, etc. 
Browning. Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. 
Bryant’s Thanatopsis, etc. 
Burns, Cotter’s Saturday Night, etc. 
Byron. Mazeppa. 
Camphell. Gertrude of Wyoming. 
Chaucer. The Story of Griselde. 
— The Ancient Mariner. 

Cowper. John Gilpin’s Ride, etc. 
—Table Talk. 
Dana, R. H. The Buccaneers. 
Eliot, George. How Lisa Loved the King. 
Gray. Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
Gol smith. The Deserted —— etc. 
Holmes’ One-Hoss-Sha = fhe 
Hood. The Bridge o Sighs; The Song of 

the Shirt, etc. 


Green’s Larger History of the English 
People, 4 vols. 50c net, 

Hawthorne’s The Snow Image, and Little 
Daffydowndilly. 3c. 

The Golden Fleece. 5c. 

‘TheGreatCarbuncle. 5c. 

Henty’s Under Drake’s Flag. 15c. 

Henty’s With Wolfe in Canada, 1ic, 

Irving. Days in the ac anager 8c. 

—Legends of the Alhambra. 

Kipling, Rudyard, Wee Willie § Winkle. 3c. 

Lowell, J. R.. Fables for Critics. 8c. 

—Vision of Sir Launfal. 3c. 

Moore. The Fire-Worshippers. 

Poe. The Gold Bug aud The Aésignation 5e. 

—Murder in the Rue Morgue. etc. 

Pope, Alex. Essay on Criticism. 30, 

—The Rape of the Lock. 

Scott. Lay of the Last Minstrel. 5c. 

Tennyson. The = ncess, 

—In Memoriam 

—The Coming of cree, CQ 

—Guinevere. 3c. 

—The Holy Grail. 

Thackeray, Wm. i Sketch and Selec- 
tions, 8c, 


EACH 3 CENTS. 


Ingelow. Songs of Seven; Divided, etc. 

Keats. The Eve of St. Agnes, etc. 

Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfel, etc. 

Macaulay. Virginia; Ivry ; Armada, etc. 
‘oe, E. A. The Raven; The Bells, etc. 

Rehiller. Song of the Bell, etc. 

Shelley. The Sensitive Plant, = 

Southey. The Inchcape Rock, e 

Spenser. Red Cross — aa eR 

Tennyson. Enoch A 

—Lancelot and Elaine. 

— Locksley Halt, and ‘Sixty Years After. 

—Brook, Lady of st Shalott and Songs. 

—The Princess. 

—In LF mee liga 

—Coming of Arthur. 

—Guinevere. 

—Holy Grail. 

Above 36 collections for, net, 75c. 


CLASSIC POEMS AND PROSE, PRICES AFFIXED. 


Addison. Cato; A Tragedy. 5c. 
Aladdin and Wonderful ane. 3c. 
Alden’s Cyclopedia of History. 
- about 1,000 pages. 50c. 
—Cyclopedia of Natural History. About 
1,000 pages, profusely illustrated. 50c. 
Andersen’ s Fairy Tales; selections. 3c. 
Bacon’s Essays, complete, 10c. 
Beckford’s Vathek. 10c. 
Beecher’s Industry and Tdleness. 3c. 
—Popular Amusements. 3c. 
—Twelve Causes cf Dishonesty. 3c. 
—Six Warnings. 3c. 
—The Portrait Gallery. 3c. 
—Gamblers and Gambling. 3c. 
—The Strange Woman. 3c. (All net, lic.) 
Brown. Rab and His Friends. 3c. 
Burke, Edmund, OntheSublime. 10c. 
Campfire Songs for the Grand Army. 5c. 
Campbell’s The Pleasures of Hope. 
Cottin, E. Exiles of Siberia. 7c. 
Cowper’s The Task. 10c. 
Declaration of Independence and United 
States Constitution. 3c. 
Dickens. Christmas Carol. 5c, 
—The Chimes. 5c. 
—Cricket on the Hearth. 5c. 
Dreams of Boyhood, by Ik Marvel. 3c. 
Farrar’s The Burn.ug of Rome. 
Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Sayings. 3c. 
Fouque. Undine. 7c. 
Goethe’s Herman and.Dorothea. 7c. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 10c. 


6 vols., 


Huxley. Evidences of Evolution. 3c. 
Irving. Rip Van Winkle. 3c. 
—Legend o aeons Hollow. 3c. 
—The Spectre Bridegroom. 3c. 
Locke on the eee aga 10c. 
Longfellow. Evangeline. 5c. 
—Hiawatha, 10c. 
Lubbuc., SirJ. Pleasures of Life. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books 1 ay 2, with 
notes. 6c. 


Pleasures of Reading and Best 100 Bks. 3c. 

Phillips Wendell. The Lost Art. 3c, 

—Daniel O’Connell. 3c. 

Pieces to Speak. 9 Parts, each 3c., or the 9 
for 18¢c. 

Poe, E. A. Descent into Maelstrom. 8c, 

—Goldbug and Assignation. 5c. 

—Murder in Rue Morgue, 

Pope’s Essay on Man. 5c. 

Prescott, W. H. Siege of Granada, 3c. 

~The Modern Inquisition. 8c. 

Rawlinson’s eo the Great City. 3c. 

Sinbad the Sailor. 

Scott. The Lady of the Lake. 10c. 

—Marmion. 

—Lay of the tent Minstrel. 5c. 

Herbert Spencer's Plea for Liberty. 3c. 

Squire, E.G. The Land of the Incas, TIllus- 


trated. 3c. Sumner. True Grandeur ofl 
Nations. 5c. Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, etc. x 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS—EACH 10 CENTS. 


Caesar. Anthony Trollope. 
Herodotus, Geo. C, Swayne. 
#schylus. Bishop of Columbo. 
Plato. C. W. Collins. 

Juvenal. Edward Walford. 
Tacitus. W. B. Donne. 

Pliny. Church and Brodribb. 
Aristophanes. W. L. Collins. 
Greek Anthology. Lord Neaves. 
Euripides, W. B. Donne. 


Livy. W. 1. Collins, 

Ovid. Rev. A. Church, 
Thucydides. W. AS — 
Lucian. W. L. Co 

Plautus and feccmen Collins, 
Lucretius, W.H. Mallock. 
Pindar. Rev. F. D. Morice. 
Hesiod and Theognis. J. Davies, 
The above 18 for $1.25 net. 


POPULAR CLASSICS AT ZCENTS EACH. 


Adventures of a Brownie. Miss Mulock. 
Abbe Constantin. Halevy 

Alice in Wonderland. ia is Carroll. 
American Notes. Rudyard Kipling. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. Maclaren. 
Bigelow Papers, James Russell Lowell. 
Black Beauty. Anna Sewell. 

Blithedale Romance. Hawthorne. 
Bride of Lammermoor. Sir W. Scott. 
Bryant’s Early Poems. 

Castle Dangerous. Sir Walter Scott. 
Cabin Boy Kingston. 

Cook’s Voyages Round the World. 
Cyrano de Bergerac. Rostand. 

Courting of Dinah Shad. Kipling. 

Dolly Dialogues. Anthony Hope. 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde. Stevenson, 
Dream Life. Ike Marvel. 

Drummond's Addresses. 


Emerson’s Essays. Second Series. 

Essays of Elia, The. Charles Lamb. 

Gy andfather's Chair, Hawthorne. 
Highways of Literature. Pryde. 

History of France. Yonge. 

History of Germany. Yonge. 

House of Seven Gables. Hawthorne. 
Idyll of London, An. B. Harraden, 

In Blac and W: *hite. Kipling. 

Jack of All Trades. Chas. Reade. 

Last Essays of Elia, The. Charles Lamb. 
Legend of Montrose. A. Scott. 
Longfellow’s Early Poems, 

Lowell’s Early Poems, 

Lady of Lyons. Bulwer Lytton. 

Light That Failed. Kipling. 

Midnight Sun. Frederika Bremer. 

Mine Own People. Rudyard Kipling. 
Misadventure’s of John Nicholson. Steven- 





Emerson’s Essays. First Series. 


Send cash with order. 


Address, 


son. 


—— Lycidar, Il Penseroso, with notes. G 


Popular Classic 


Master of Ballantrae. R. L. Stevenson. 

Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectnres. 

Oliver Twist. Charles Dickens. 

Phantom Rickshaw. Kipling. 

Peg Woffington. Chas. Reade. 

Paut and Virginia. B. de Saint Pierre. 

Plain Tales from the Hills, R. Kipling. 

Poe’s Poetical Works. 

Rasselas. Samuel Johnson. 

Representative Men. Emerson. 

Reveries ofa Bchelor. Ik Marvel. 
Scarlet Letter, The. N. Hawthorne. 

Selections for Speaking and Reading. 

Ships that Pass in the Night. Harraden, 

Snow Image, The. Nath. Hawthorne. 

Sapho. Dandet. 

Sign of the Four, A. Conan Doyle. 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

Abbe Constantin, Ludovic Halevy. 
Book of Golden Deeds. Yonge. 
Bracebridge Hall. W. Irving. 
Browning, Robt. Select Poems. 
Child’s History of England. Dickens. 
Coming Race. Bulwer. 


DeQuincy. 

Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell. 
Discourses of Epictetus, 

Dreams. O. Schriener. 

Flower Fables. Louisa M. Alcott. 
Fior D’ Aliza. Lamartine. 


—Mosses from an Old Manse. Vol. II. 
Irving's Life of Goldsmith. 

—Crayon Papers. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. Macaulay. 
Light of Asia, Sir E. Arnold. 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. : 
Bront’s Jane Eyre. 


Cummin’s The Lamplighter. 
Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast. 
DeQuincey’s Opium Eater. 
Dicken’s Novels, 31 vols, 

we aba s Egyptian Princess, 
—Uard 

mhevwerth’ s The Absentee. 
Eliot, George, novels, 12 vols, 
Fo thergil, The First Violin. 
Franklin’s Autobiography. 
Gaskell, Mrs. Cranford. 


The Good-natured Man. 
rimm’s Popular Tales. 
—Household Stories. 

—Fairy Tales. 
Hughes’ Tom Brown at Oxiord. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Plays complete without notes, each, 7c; 
the ge _ net, $1.25 


All’s Merch’t of Venice. 
prt a Cleo- Merry Wives. 

patra. Midsummer Night’s 
As You Like It Dream. 

Ceesar. Much Ado. 
Coriolanus. Othello, 
Comedy of Errors. Pericles. 
Cymbeline. Richard IT. 

amlet. Richard III. 

Henry V. Romeo and Juliet. 
Henry VIII. Taming of Shrew. 
King John. ‘empest. 

King Lear. Troilus & Cressida. 
Hie be Labor Lost. Twelfth Night. 
Measure for Measure. Verona 
Poems, 15c. Winter's Tale. 
EDUCATION. 


cation 


most Worth. 7e. 
—Intellectual Education. 7c, 
—Moral Education. 7c. 
—Physical Education. 7c. 


AIMERICAN PULPIT ORATORS. 
Biographical Sketches 
Each 3c; all, net, 10c. 
David J. Burrell. R. 8. McArthur, 
Chas, F, Deems, 
R. 8. Storrs. 


Swallows and Sweet Singers, 
peckers, Parrots. 

Blackbirds, Our Dickie. 

Doves. Squirrels and Bats. 

Crows. Beavers. 


Hummingbirds Deer. 
and Kingfishers, Bears and Seals, 





Owls. Antelopes. 


Any book published supplied at lowest obtainable price. 


Confessions of an English Opium Eater.| Paradise Lost. 


CLASSIC FICTION. 


Hulbert’s a Distinctive Idea in Edu- 
Herbert Spencer’s What Knowledge is of 


—Philosophy of Style. 5c. (All, net 25¢.)| Drummond. 


Chas. H. Parkhurst. 


Twenty 
orders 


|\Soldiers Three. Kipling. 

Talisman, The. Sir Walter Scott. 
Tanglewood Tales. Nath. Hawthorne. 
Ten Nights ina Bar Room. T.8, Arthur, 
The Brownies. Mrs. Ewing. 

Through the Looking Glass. Carroll. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. Hughes, 
Tour of the World in 80 Days. Verne. 
Treasure Island. Robert L. Stevenson. 
Twice Told Tales, Nath. Hawthorne, 
Under the Deodars. Kipling. 

Widow Bedott Papers. Whitcher. 
Water Babies. Chas. Kingsley. 
Whittier’s Early Poems. 

Window in Thrums. James M. Barrie. 
Wonder Book, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 


POPULAR CLASSICS, EACH, 10 CENTS. 


Lalla Rookh. Thomas Moore. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, vol. I. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, vol. II. 
Lays of Scottish Cavaliers, 

Mornings in Florence. J. Ruskin. 

On Heroes and Hero W orship. Carlyle. 
Paul and Virginia. B. St. Pierre. 
Pleasures of Life. Sir J. Lubbock. 
Milton. 

Sam Slick the Clockmaker. 

Sartor Resatus. T. Carlyle. 
Schonberg-Cotta Family. 

Sketch Book. Washington Irving. 
Stevenson’s Prince Otto. 

Stickit Minister. S. R. Crocket. 


Hawthorne. Mosses from an Old Manse. I.|St. Marks Rest. John Ruskin. 


Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. 
Twice-Told Tales, vol. I. Hawthorne. 
Twice-Told Tales, vol, II. Hawthorne. 
Tillyloss Scandal. J. M. Barrie. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. Mrs, Stowe. 


EACH 12 CENTS. 


Irving’s Sketch Book, 
—Alhambra. 
—Tour of the Prairies. 


Cooper, James Fenimore, novels, 30 vols.|Hugo’s Les Miserables, 3 vols. 


—Ninety-three. 

—Hunchback of Notre Dame. 
—Toilers of the Sea. 

Kingsley, Chas., Hypatia. 

—W seed Ter Ho! 

Kennedy, Horseshoe Robinson, 
Lytton, Bulwer, Last Days of Pompeii. 
—My Novel, 3 vols., and 24 others. 
Meredith, Diana of the Crossways. 
Muhlbach, Goethe and Schiller. 
Mulock, John Halifax, Gentleman, 


Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer and) Poe, Gold Bug and Other Tales. 


Scott, Waverly novels, 25 vols. 
Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Swift, Gulliver’s, Travels, 23 vols. 
Thackary, Novels, 23 vols. 
Thompson, Green Mountain Boys. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS. 

;| Excellent, brief biographies of those 

whom every intelligent reader ought to 

know. Entire list net 18¢. 
Balzac, Braham, Baillie, Beaumarchais, 
Reckford, Beaumont’ aud Fletcher. 
Beranger, Boccacio and Borrow, all for 
3e. 

Browning, Mrs.Browning, Bryant, Bremer, 
Bronte, Buckle, Dr. J. Brown, Sir Thos. 
Browne, 3c. 

Aristotle and Lord Bacon. 3c. 

Esop, /Eschylus, Altieri, Anacreon, Aris- 
toto, Aristophanes. 3c. 

Robert Burns, Lord Byron, Jakob Cats, 3c. 

James Boswell, John Bunyan, Thomas 

Carlyle. 3c. 


Two Gentlemen of|Robert Burton, Bishop Butler, Calderon, 


Campbell, Catullus, Cervantes. 3c. 
Cameoens, Chateaubriand, Clarendon, 
Cornille. 3c. 
Chaucer, Coleridge, Cobbett, Cooper, Geo. 
Wm. Curtis. 3c. 


RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


See ‘‘American Pulpit Orators,”” 
Gladstone’s Impregnable Rock of Holy 
pony omg) 15¢e. 

Hughes’ The Manliness of Christ. 10c. 
Pax Vobiscum. 3c, 
—Greatest Need of the World. 3c. 
—Religion and Law. 3c. 


and Sermons./DeMorlaix. Celestial Country. 3c. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 8c. 
Geike’s Entering on Life; a book for 
young men, 15c. 


CECIL’$ NATURAL HISTORY. EACH 3c. ALL FOR 50c. NET. 





Cattle, Bisons, Spiders. 
Buffaloes. ete, Dragon Flies and 

The Rhinoceros; Termites. 
Rats. Wasps. 

Several Funny Locusts and 
Fellows. Mosquitoes. 

Ants. Beetles. 

Bees, Butterflies. 





1 


Sent prepaid at prices affixed. 


per cent. discount on 
amounting to over 


50 cts. net, unless marked net. 


By THOS. CARLYLE. 

Carlyle, Thomas. Sketch of, by 

author of Obiter Dicta. 3c. 
—Hero as Poet. 3c. 
—Hero as Priest. 3c. 
—Hero as Prophet. 3c. 
—Hero as Divinity. 3c. 
—Hero as Man of Letters. 3c. 
—Essay on Robert Burns, 6c. 
All, net 16e. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Emerson’s Essays, each 3c, 


On Art Nature 
Experience Politics 

The Poet Uses of Great Men 
Character Heroism 

Love Prudence 
Friendship History, 5 cents 
Manners Selected Poems 
Shakespeare Montaigne 

Goethe Plato 


All for, net 37c. 


By the Author of ‘‘Pushing to 
the Front.”’ 


Boys with No Chance. 3c. 

On Time, or Triumph of Prompt- 
ness. 3c. 

Tact, or Common Sense, 3c. 
The Reward of Persistence. 3c, 
One Unwavering Aim. 3c, 
Sowing and Reaping. 3c. 

Work and Wait. fs 

Rich Without Money. 8c. 

A Man with an Idea, 8c. 

Self Help. 8c. All, net 20c. 


JUVENILE GENMs. 
Prose, a and Pictures for 
ildren. 


Gem Collection No. 1. 3c. 


No 
All, net 10c. 


By JOHN RUSKIN. 
Crown of Wild Olive. 12c. 
Sesame and Lilies. 12c. 
Ethics of the Dust, 12c. 
Queen ofthe Air. 12c. 
All, net 36c. 


By T. B. MACAULAY. 
Macaulay, Essay on Milton. 5c. 
—On Samuel Johnson, 3c. 
—Lord Bacon. 10c. 
—Warren Hastings. 10c, 
—William Pitt. éc. 

—On History. 5c. 
—Frederick the Great. 7c, 
—Addison. 7c. 

—Earl of Chatham. 7c. 
All, net 40e. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES, 


Demosthenes. 8c, 
Cicero. 5c. 
Ceesar. 6c. 
Alexander. 7c. 
All, net 14e, 


ABOUT BOOKS. 


Bright, John. On the Love of 

Books. 3c. 

The Praise of Books. Quotations 
from 98 Famous Authors. 3c. 
Prof. Richardson’s The Motive of 
Reading ; Reading Habit ; What 
Books to Read ; The Best Time 

to Read. 3c. 

—The Use of Translations; How 
to Read Periodicals; Reading 
Aloud and Reading Clubs; 
What Books to Own. 3c. 

—Remembering What One Reads ; 
The Use of Note Books; Culti- 
vation of Taste; Poetry. 3c. 

All 5, net 10ce, 


FAVORITE POEMS, 

They will generally be found 
those the world’s verdict has de- 
clared the author’s best. 

Joseph Addison, Mark Aikenside, 
Anacreon, Hans Andersen, Ed- 
win Arnold and Joanna Baillie. 


ie hs 3c. 

R. H. Barham (Ingoldsby), Joel 
Barlow —— Pudding) and 
Robert Bloomfield, 28 pp. 3c. 

Mrs. Barbauld, Henry Carey (Sally 
in Our Alley, ete.) Geo. W. Cut- 
ter (Song of Steam, etc.) De 
l’'Isle (Marseillaise) Dickinson, 
Diamond, pene, | Dubell, Lady 
Dufferin, "o8 pp. 3c. 

Mrs. Hemans, Jonn “Keats, Leigh 
Hunt, Clara Kingsley, 29 pp. 3c. 

Th, Hood, 12 pp. 2c. 

All above net 10c. 





Bargain Catalogues, over 200 pages, sent for 4c. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 442 Pearl St., New York. P. 0. Box (227. 


Mention 
Norma Instrucror, 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


A Speakers and Dialogue Books, Z 


Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor 
ous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, compiled by the cele- 
brated humorist, James 8. Burdett. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Dialogues.—By Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original, Everything bright and 
fresh, and arranged for special days and sea- 
sons, as Well as general occasions, For chil- 
dren of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 
ion. In addition to these are a large collec- 
tion of debatable questions. The authorities 
to be referred to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts. 

Cosey’s Popular Recitations, Funny Stories and 

mic Songs—Containing 81 Selections, many 
of which have never before appeared in print, 
“Without question the best book for profes. 
sional or amateur recitals.” 200 pages. 25 cts. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—A large collection 
oft two, three and four-part pieces of a spirited 
description—carefully freed of the extray- 
agance which characterizes many school 
pieces, 25cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young People.—Com- 
posed of a number of original and simple 
plays, short comedies, oat other attractive 
entertainments, all easily produced, and sure 
ofsuccess. 25 cts. 

Drilts and Marches.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Everything specter, prepared for this volume 
Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March. 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts. 

Intermediate Speaker—Contains an_ excellent 
hst of SPEAK ABLE pieces for pupils from ten 
to fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Pcimary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 
eleven selections suitable for primary pupils. 
26 cts. a 

The Helper in School Entertainments—You 
should own one, 25 cts. 

Pitchard's Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, origi- 
nai, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 
Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 202 pages, 

Ffaper cevers, Price 25 cts, 

Bialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of short speeches and dialogues suit- 
evie for chitdren from three to ten years old, 
«The best of the kind published.” 25 cts. 

Witord « Original Dialogues and Speeches for 
¥ cung Folks—“‘By far the most complete book 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25c, 

Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations- 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 
192 pages. 380 cts. ; 

Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains 9, 
larger numper of good selections in prose and 

stry than can be found in any other similar 
Pook: Suitable for all grades. 30 cts. 
Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 

—— mare than one hundred and fifty little 

ieces, of only a few lines each, expressed in 
e simplest ianguage. 25 cts. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces.—Containing a 
large number of tiny articles in prose and 
rhyme expressly for the use of the smallest 
readers and speakers, 200 pages. 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations.—An 
excellent collectiou of pieces covering a wide 
range of subjects: Patriotic, Pathetic, and 


Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Contains 2 great 
number of superior dialogues on various sub- 
jects. Appropriate for use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments and elsewhere. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 

Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—Arranged for use 
in either day or Sunday schools on holidays 
and special occasions. Comprises a variety 
of Songs, Choruses, Recitations, Declamations, 
Tableaux, ete., with full instructions for 
successfully conducting such entertainments. 

Pages. 25 cents, 

Webster’s Little Folks‘ Speaker—Comprises a 

+ large selection of excellent pieces suitable 
for pupils from eight to 14 years old. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 


Prescott’s ‘‘Diamond’’ Dialogues—A very choice 
collection of most excellent dialogues, man 
of which were written by a teacher of muc 
experience and practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success. 200 Pages, 

25 cents. 


Webster’s Progressive Speaker—Just the thin; 
needed in the higher classes in school an 
for church and other entertainments, 200 
pages. 25 cents, 


Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 
number of choice selections suitable for in- 
termediate pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a_ large 
number of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, 
ete.. selected from the most celebrated 
Poems, Speeches, and other writings; accom- 
panied by very carefully prepared prefatory 
remarks—historical, explanatory and in- 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 
stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 
ery, etc 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Contains 
alarge number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing near- 
ly 100 of the finest dialogues requiring from 
two to fifteen characters each. 200 pages, 25 
cents. 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—Gathered with 
great care from the best Englishand Ameri- 
can specimens of first class pieces for school 
ae entertainments. 200 pages, 25 
cents. 


Macaulay’s’ Dialogues For Young People— 
These treat various subjects and indifferent 
styles. They are especially adapted forschool 
entertainments, Holiday meetings, Anniver- 
saries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Consists of 
a large variety of excellent sclections, many 
of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in giving entertainments before 
large audiences, 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Paragon Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces com- 
prising prose and poetry. Suitable for recita- 
tions and declamations by the higher class 
of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Drawing-room Recitations—A fine 
selection of tragic, comic, and dialectic pieces 
well adapted for reciting before any audience. 
200 pages, 25 cents. 


Webster’s Reciter on Elocution Made Easy—This 
work gives in addition to a great variety of 
exceilent selections fifteen full page illustra- 
tions plainly showing the proper attitude of 





Humprous. 200 Pages. 25 cents. 


Choice Humor.—For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. Shoemaker. 


the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 cents 
One of the best and 


most popular humorous recitation books ever published, Contains many of the best humorous 


selectious in print. 30 cts. 


Special: Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 
TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





Page’s Theory and Practice of: Teaching 


| HOUGHTON . MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO, 


: WILL SEND ON APPLICATION THEIR 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 
ALSO DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS OF 
JOHN FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. $1.00, net. 
JOHN FISKE'S CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. $1.00, net. 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Over 150 numbers. Paper and cloth, 15 to 60 cents, net. 
RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 50 vols. 50, 60 and 70 cents, net. 
we STUDENTS’ SERIES. ilvols. To teachers, 53 cents, each. 





CLA. 
CAr DGE EDITIONS OF POETS. 
MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. $1.00, net. 
MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE. $1.00, net. 
RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK. Paper and boards, 30 and 40 cents, net. 
THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. 40 cents, net. 


Panoramic Views of “Our New Possessions” 


A Handsome Book with over 300 Fine Photographs, with 
interesting Descriptive Matter of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hono- 
lulu and the Philippines. 








This Book and the Instructor one year = = 85c. 


New Illustrated “Home Atlas of the World” 


166 Pages, over 30C Colored Maps, 100 pages of Descriptive 
Matter. Latest Changesin the Geography of the World. 


This Atlas and the Instructor one year = 





$1.00. 


Both ‘‘Our New Possessions’’ and ‘‘Home Atlas,’’ 
together with the Instructor, one year = $1.25. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, = Dansville, N. Y. 


ATCHES 


GUARANTEE SALE. 


$28: ror $10” 
$1,00 DOWN, 


IT HAS COME at last; it will kill 
every dealer’s long profitin watches; 
have secured the entire output of 
factory; the price can go no higher; # 
I propose to start one of the greatest 
siles ever held in Boston or New 
York, and shall be open every night 
until 8 o’clock to show these goods. 
Think of it! Nearly 1000 Brand 
nuine Wal- 
tham Stem- Wind Watches. 
Ladies’ size, cost $28, price, $10; 
Gent’s size, cost $40, price, $12. 


/ will personally give 
One Hundred Dollars “ 
if this watch can be duplicated at any other stor 
York at less than $28 and $40. One will be sent Ay ae ae 
examination, igst is sent toinsure express charges. It is a chance 


of a lifetime. Two great establishments. Address whichever is 
the most convenient, 


KEEN E’S R 140 Fulton Street, New York City. 


TWO STORES: R 1301 Washington Sireet, Boston, Mass. 


Sone EVES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


USE 


















Fortunes in STOCKS. 


Shurcs $1.00 a month, 
E T (4 Sate asa Bank. Send 4c 
for Guide, A. H. WILCOX & CO. 


5:29 Broadway, New York. 







When writing mention NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 











BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING OF 
SOLOSION’S = TEFIPLE! 


Representing the interior plan of this magnificent 
building, showing its Courts, Gates, Furniture 
Altars, Lavers, ete.,as they were at the time of 
Christ. Prepared after the closest study of biblical 


Is offered, together with the INSTRUCTOR one year, at the following remarkably | ¢i\contemporary desenptions, and pronounced by 


low combination prices: 


CLOTH BOUND 88c; PAPER COVER 78c. 


struct ed. ’ 


Sunday School Teachers 
and. Bible Students 
Will find this engraving most interesting and in- 


structive, and invaluable for an intelligent study of 
this wonderful structure of antiquity, around which 


This is a standard book for teachers, adopted asa required text-book by many clusters the interest of ages and which embodies so 


State Departments. 
year for the above prices. 


If you desire a copy of Page’s and are already a subscriber to the Instructor, 
remit either of the above amounts and your subscription will be advanced one year. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


You can secure it and a first-class educational journal one 


much of scriptural symbolism. 
When framed it isan attractive picture to adorn 


the walls of any schoolroom, church, hall or parlor. 
iarA Key, with 75 references, accompanies each 
picture. 

Printed on heavy white board of best quality with 


wide margip, suitable for framing. 


Size 28x38 inches, postpaid - $1.00 
Size 20x28 inches, highly colored .75 


instructor Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 3 


A Wonderful Subscription Offer! 
| Available Only During the Next Two Months! 


An Opportunity Never Before Offered to Magazine Readers. 
e st oe & es wt 
Look This Over Before Making Up Your Reading List For The Year! 











We have been fortunate in making arrangements with certain high-class and well-known publications by which we are enabled to offer them 
to our readers, in connection with the Instructor, at prices never before approached for cheapness. 


Look At These Remarkable Offers ! 








to Jan. 1, 1900, the subscription being paid up to Jan. 1, 1901. 


; PUBLIC. OPINION-—Regular subscription price, : $2.50 PUBLIC OPINION—Regular subscription price, : $2.50 

. ; NORMAL INSTRUCTOR—Regular subscription price, : , = THE COSMOPOLITAN—Regular subscription price, : 1.00 
; 3.00 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR—Regular subscription price, —: .50 
Both, under this offer for Bl : : 1.90 
; In addition, Public Opinion will be sent FREE from time of subscription All three magazines under this offer for only 











ww" 














f PUBLIC: OPINION—Regular subscription price, 


THIS OFFER THE COSMOPOLITAN—Regular subscription price, : 1.00 THIS OFFER 
THE PATHFINDER—Regular subscription price, : : £00 
EXPIRES NORMAL INSTRUCTOR—Regular subscription price, : &O EXPIRES 
OCT. 29. —- OCT. 29. 
All four publications under this offer for only : : 3.00 








Under the above remarkable offers only strictly new subscribers to PUBLIC OPINION and COSMOPOLITAN can be received. If parties are al- 
ready subscribers to er or NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, subscriptions will be advanced one year. Publications can be sent to the same or 
different addresses. 


Is a high-class Weekly Journal of 52 or more pages, devoted, as its name implies, to their production 
in condensed form of the most intelligent thought of the world upon every topic of general interest 
and importance—a genuine mirror of ‘‘public opinion,’’ as expressed in the le ading periodicals of 


the day. Its departments are :*American and Foreign Affairs, Sociology, Scientific, Religious, Letters and Art, Business and Finance, Book 
Reviews, etc. By reading this one magazine you can keep as well informed on the best current thought of the world, as though reading a hundred 


f . various periodicals. For the School Superintendent, Principal, Teacher or ambitious Student, no more useful magazine could be recommended. 
Notice that the subscription price of this is $2.50 and that under these offers you get two additional publications for less than the regular price 
of this one. 


Is the leader among current topic papers, and as such we have long recommended it to our 
gage hr A fuller description of this publication is found in our special offer of it on page 
We combine it with these other popular periodicals, as we know many will want to 


avail themselves of the opportunity of adding it to their tit of publications, and it is distinct in character from any of the others, filling a valuable 
niche peculiarly its own. 


Is one of the best-known, high-class illustrated magazines, exceedingly popular and attractive to all 
COSMO PO 23) ay N classes of readers. It is too well known to need further description. 
This offer is Limited in Time and all Subscriptions under it must be 
RECEIVED AT THIS OFFICE BY OCTOBER 29g, i899. 
The earlier you send in your subscription, the longer you will receive Public Opinion free. Address all orders to 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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BETTER 
THAN 
EVER, 


MANY 
NEW 
SUBJECTS. 


BABY STUART. 


BEWARE OF 
A CARD. 


As the originator of The Perry Pictures I wish 
to express my appreciation of the cordial reception 
accorded these pictures and to assure all interested 
in them thatI shall strive constantly to maintain 
and even to excel the high standard already attained 


(Not this size but several times as large.) 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


THE 
PERRY 
PICTURES. 


MANY 
NEW 
me PLATES. 


IMITATIONS ! 
CAUTION. 


The success of The Perry Pictures has led to 
their imitation by others. All who wish to obtain by 
far the best pictures are cautioned against purchas- 
ing other pictures, advertised as being as good as 
The Perry Pictures, with the thought that they are 


by this work, Very truly yours, 
EUGENE ASHTON PERRY. 


CATALOGS. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for our 24 page catalog con- 
taining these six full size pictures,-BaBy STUART, 
LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER’S HOME, SNOW SCENE, 
LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS, DETAIL OF DOORWAY, 
ALHAMBRA, JUNGFRAU, or send ten cents in stamps 
or coin for the same jcatalog and these six picturas 
besides ;— 

Shepherdess. 


getting The Perry Pictures. Be sure that the 
hame is upon every picture. 

Remember that we pay postage to any part of the 
United States 


PRICE, 


The price of these pictures is 


ONE CENT EACH 


Kittens. The Good Shepherd. | for 25 or more and selection may be made from our 
Prince Balthazar. Angel. entire list. All on paper 54 by 8 inches, 


Address, THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


BOSTON OFFICE: Tremont Temple. ‘6 
NEW YORK OFFICE. 76 Fifth Avenue. MALDEN, MASS 


Be Sure to Mention Normal Instructor. 
of THE PERRY MAGAZINE one 
Our GREAT PREMIUM OFFER year ($1.00) and the Premium Set 
of 100 PERRY PICTURES ($1.00) all for $1.40 is for a limited time only. See June number of this 
paper for names of the hundred pictures. The September number of the magazine will be sent for 
lO cents, Regular price 15 cents. It contains 48 pages, 15 illustrations. 


Niagara Falls. 








If you are in need of some of the 


Best Aids To Educational Work | 


Send for our list of books for teachers. 
publications that are most in demand. 


Nature Study by [lonths. 


For Elementary Grades. By ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A. M., Bridgewater, Mass., Normal School. 
Boards, illustrated, price 50 cts. No onecould be more thoroughly a d for the work of prepar- 


We can mention only a few of our 


ing a book on teaching and studying nature than is Mr. Boyden. He has been a loverof nature from 
childhood. He is a scientist by instinct and education, a teacher by inheritance, training and ex- 
perience. 


Primary Friday Afternoons. 


Selections for Memorizing. By S.C. PEABODY. Paper, price 25cents. A charming collection 
ro poems written to answer the needs found in the first two or three years of school life, especially 
e first. 


Songs and Song Games for the Little People. 

Arranged by M. E COTTING, Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I. Price 25 cents. 
Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be delighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


2 . 
Lessons in Zoology. 
Common Animal Forms. By CLARIBELL GILMAN. Boards. Fully Illustrated. Price 50c. 
Miss Gilman has had ten yeas’ experience in teaching elementary science. She givesin this book 
the outlines of what she has found it practicable to attempt with children. 


Child Study of the Classics. 


Tales from Mythology. By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. Boards, illustrated, price 40 cts. Write 
for introduction price. It has long been the opinion of the author of this little 9k that children 
should be taught real literature from the beginning ; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. With this thought and object in view CHILD STUDY 


OF THE CLASSICS has been written. 
The Essentials of Geography. The Continents. 
By G. C. FISHER, Superintendent of 


New Edition. With Perforated Maps for slate drawing. 
This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. 


Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 
It is designed as an outline of work for the teacher. Price with perforated maps, 40 cents, without 


maps 30 cents. 


Teachers’ Help Manuals. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copies for $1.00 Send for catalogue of our publications, 


American Primary Teacher. 


Is one of the brightest and most popular journals for teachers. More than 50,000 teachers are 
using its helpful suggestions. Established in 1876. Twenty-one years of success. Forty large 
quarto pages and supplements. Monthly, illustrated, $1.00 a year. 


Modern Methods. 


For teachers of the lower grammar and ungraded schools, who can now feel that they have a 
paper which is distinctively theirown. MODERN METHODS, as its name indicates, is devoted 
almost entirely to the latest and most Sey orte methods and devices. Double page supplement 
with each number. Monthly, illustrated, $1.00 a year. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
: BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


If you are suffcring from any SKIN DISEASE or IMPURE BLOOD, 


SULPHUME 


will cure you, quickly. Price $1.00 per kottle 
express prepaid. 

SULPHUME is dissolved sulphur, and 
will cure all skin diseases, It gives the benefits 
at your home, of Sulphur Springs. For 
Rheumatism and Weak Kidneys it is par 
excellence. 


SULPHUME SOAP is the only soap 
in the world made with Liquefied sulphur. 
That is why it is the only genuine Sulphur 
Soap. It has no equal for the toilet and the 
bath. Price per box (3 cakes) 75 cents, express 
prepaid. 

A trial cake mailed upon receipt of 25 cts, 

SKIN BOOK FREE 


Drop a postal catd and we’ll mail you our Sulphume 
Book — in it you will find solid facts about the care of 
your skin and blood. 


Your druggist can procure Sulphume prepa- 
rations from his jobber, without extra charge 
to you. 

Sulphume Company, 145 Marine Bldg, Chicago. 





“Mother, where are the little red spots you 
had on your face?” 

“Gone, my darling. Sulphume and Sul- 
phume Soap have taken them all away. 


PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WIIEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, 


Free Until October 1. 


To all readers of the Normal Instructor who accept this offer be- ~ 
fore October first, we will give free one of the following : 


_ THE AMERICAN TEACHER. 


This paper is a large monthly, magazine size, and is devoted especialy to the interests 
of the common school teacher. The regular price is fifty cents a year. The journal isa 
favorite wherever known. We get many letters like this: ‘I find that it contains no 
frills, but just such matter as the common school teacher has been bidding for for a long 
time.” We expect to get many more. 


ALUMINUM CARD CASE 





180 Srare STREET 


CHICAGO 














With your name engraved on cover and 100 business or calling cards, with your name 
neatly printed thereon. These cases are very handsome. The cards ere well printed on 
good stock. The usual price of this case and cards is 75 cents. Take advantage of our lib- 


eral offer for this month, 
OUR OFFER. 


For fifty cents we will send you The American Teacher one year and one of the Alum- 
inum Card Cases and 100 Cards with your name, as described above. If you are not 
satisfied, we will refund your money. If desired, cards can be sent to one address, 
and paper to another. Be sure to write very plainly the name as desired on case, and also 
copy to be printed on cards. All postage prepaid. 

THIS OFFER IS GOOD UNTIL OCT. 1 ONLY. Do not put off answering this 
advertisement until it is too late’ You run no risk as we guarantee satisfaction. 

3 MONTHS FOR 10 CENTS. We will send you the AMERICAN TEACHER on trial 


three months for ten cents. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER, 
98 Shelby Block, - - Detroit, Michigan. 
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VOL. 8. 
INSTITUTE AGENTS. 
The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Pathfinder, D. C., have 
been appointed General Agents for the INSTRUCTOR at 
Teachers’ Institutes throughout the United States, ex- 


cent in New York State. All applications for agency 
work at Institutes should be addressed to them. 
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The N. E. A. at Los Angeles. 








cational Association which was held at 

Los Angeles, Cal., in July, was a marked 

success, when considered from the stand- 
point of attendance, interest, or program. For 
hundreds, the journey across the cuntinent was 
an experience that will increase in value in the 
years tocome. The hospitality of the city was 
generous and commendable, though taxed to 
the utmost limit of capacity. Fifteen thousand 
was the estimated number in attendance. Two 
teachers were killed and several injured in a 
wreck on the Southern Pacific Railway enroute 
to the convention, and the principal of a local 
school committed suicide. Those things, so 
serious and sad, furnish a dark background to 
the picture. But, withal, the great convention 
will go down in history as one of the greatest and 
best. 


J i annual session of the National Edu- 


—————~—oe—_—_—_—__—_ 
The Trial of Dreyfus. 





HE trial of Captain Alfred Dreyfus, is one of 
the landmarks in the jurisprudence of 
civilization. ‘‘Never since Louis XVI. stood in 
the hall of the convention to plead for his life 
have such tremendous issues hung upon a single 
legal proceeding.’? Theimpeachment of Warren 
Hastings was an insignificant affair in com- 
parison. Not only is Captain Dreyfus the Jew 
on trial, but the republic of France itself. It is 
a struggle for supremacy between the civil and 
military powers. It is twenty-eight years since 
the fall of the last monarchy. Again and again, 
has the ship of state been imperiled by the 
royalist enemies of republican government. 
Dreyfus will probably be acquitted if the-repub- 
lic lives. The civilized world believes him to 
be the victim of a monstrous intrigue. His in- 
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nocence involves the guilt of seven ministers of 
war, and many of the highest officers in the 
army who have vainly tried to cover up the con- 
spiracy by forgery, perjury, and perhaps murder. 
As we go to press August 19, the most sen- 
sational feature of the trial is the marked des- 
peration of the enemies of Dreyfus, which mani- 
fested itself in the shooting of M. Labori, the 
leading counsel for the defense while on his way 
to court, by a cowardly assassin. What effect 
the loss of this brilliant lawyer will have on the 
case cannot now be determined. 
en 


Soldier Scholarships. 





HE generosity displayed by many edu- 

cational institutions in various parts of the 
country last spring in offering free tuition to 
young Cubans was widely commended. Liberal 
contributions were made in many instances to 
insure the success of this worthy philanthropic 
work, which in due time is destined to bear 
fruit. Mount Hope College, of Rogers, O., one 
of the most enterprising of the younger colleges, 





came out with an announcement a few weeks | 
ago, offering free scholarships to one hundred | 
of our soldier boys. President Galbreath says | 
that the money will be furnished by friends of 
the college and the young soldiers, and the offer 
will stand open for some time. 
——-- +o - 
The Campaign in Luzon. 





) URING the month of August but little was 
accompanied by the army in the Philippines. 
The latter part of July, Calamba, a town of 
about 12,000 population, was taken by General 
Hall’s forces. There has been much criticism 
of the conduct of the campaign, and of the war 
department at Washington. Gen. Otis has been 
made the subject of severe censure on account of 
his strict censorship of the press and his alleged | 
incompetency. As to the former charge, it may 
be said that Grant and Sherman were obliged to 
do the same thing and suffered the same abuse 
for keeping military secrets where they could 
not reach the enemy and be used against us. 
If this is General Otis’ greatest offense he is to 
be congratulated. If he is incompetent the 
facts will appear in due time and a stronger 
man will take his place. General Alger’s resig- 


nation from the cabinet was welcomed, and the 
appointment of Elihu Root of New York as 
secretary of war has met with approval. Al- 








though he is not a military man, it is said that 





he has never failed in anything he undertook. 
The rainy season is unusually late in the Philip- 
pine islands this year and the next active cam- 
paign cannot be expected until November, for 
large bodies of troops and wagon trains cannot 
move unti] that is over. With more troops, 
which are necessary, order in due time will be 
restored and peace established. 
seeainenitiag illite 


Educational Co-Operation. 





VERY advanced step in education has been 
marked by-an increased interest on the part 
of society. The school and the home are 
mutually dependent. The best results are ob- 
tained where parents take an active interest in 
the educational affairs of the community. The 
best teachers are those most responsive to the 
anxious solicitude of parents, and use to highest 
ends the divided authority over the child. 
Teachers who most appreciate this relation often 
confer with parents and thus mutually give and 
receive sympathy and encouragement. Such 
teachers generally stay the longest, get the best 
pay, and are most successful and happy. Dur- 
ing the past few years, there have been formed 
in different parts of the country several local 
educational societies composed of men and wo- 
men in the community who are desirous of more 
actively co-oper ting with their schools. Dr. 
Harris, our United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, so thoroughly believes in the possibilities 
of this movement that he said a long time ago 
that the principle of educational co-operation 
has in it such moral value that it ought to be- 
come universal. 

Perhaps the most successful society that has 
been formed, is the Brookline Educational So- 
ciety. Its aim is ‘‘to promote a broader knowl- 
edge of the science of education, a better under- 
standing of the methods now employed, and a 
closer sympathy and co-operation between the 
home and the school.’’ It has, besides the usual 
officers, various sub-committees who make a 
special study of different phases of educational 
work, such as the kindergarten, manual train- 
ing, athletics, the treatment of physical defects, 
the study of local history, music, art and science, 
school libraries, lectures, etc. The public meet- 
ings have been in charge of one or the other of 
these sub-committees, with papers and addresses 
on these various subjects, often followed by 
open discussion. Parents and teachers have 
been helped and encouraged, and the schools 
greatly strengthened. The membership of the 
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society is between five and six hundred and the'most progressive nations. To do away with the 


attendance is from one to three hundred. Be- 
sides this, works of art to the value of six thous- 
and dollars have been contributed to the Brook- 
line schools ; valuable papers of local historic 
interest have been printed, and a large map pre- 
pared showing places of historic interest and 
copies placed in all the schools; amateur 
musicians have given half hours of vocal and in- 
strumental music in the schools, and two series 
of young people’s concerts have been given in 


which the works of great composers were in-| 


terpreted. 

Through the agency of this society a majority 
of the parents have become sympathetic and 
actively co-operated with the teachers. The 
kindly sentiments toward both the schools and 
the teachers find expression in the attitude of 
the chidren. This stimulates the teachers and 
awakens within them new powers and enthu- 
siasm in the work. Many a weary teacher, we 
are told, with exhausted nerve force, has been re- 
inforced by sympathetic parents and friends of 
the school to push on to the highest point of 
efficiency. The societies of Brooklyn and New 
York have rendered valuable service and greatly 
strengthened the efficiency of the schools. What 
is possible there, is possible in smaller cities and 
towns. In most instances the teachers would 
have to take the initiatory step and stand behind 
the movement. This is superior to the ordinary 
literary club, as it implies nearly all that that 
contains from the social and literary standpoint, 
and from the professional and ethical, vastly 
more. 

TSE RIS RS gs a 
The Peace Conference. 


HE adjournment of the Peace Conference as- 

sembled at The Hague was marked by a 
greater unanimity of feeling and resulted in more 
definite action than the most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of the Czar’s proposal dared to expect. 
Although the agreement on the propositions 
were only tentative and await ratification, the 
moral force of the action is of far-reaching sig- 
nificance. When representatives from Russia, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Roumania, Servia, 
Japan, China, Great Britain, and the United | 
States, acting in a representative capacity from 
their respective governments, unite (1) In recom- 
mending the abolition of asphyxiating gases, 
projectiles from balloons and expanding bullets ; 
(2) Regulations concerning more humane cus- 
toms and laws governing war on land ; and (3) 
Provisions for the pacific settlement of inter-| 
national disputes by arbitration, their action 
amounts to a signal triumph for civilization., It 
is contended by some that the United States and 
Great Britain can hardly be expected to agree to 
the first proposition, since the curtailment of in- 
yentive genius would not be wise or salutary. 
The greatest possible emphasis will probably be 
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necessity of war is more important than methods 
of conducting it. To this end, within three 
months after ratification, each nation is to name 
four men to act as arbitrators. The creation of 
a Permanent International Court will stand out 
among the great historic achievements of the 
nineteenth century. It substitutes reason for 
force, and intelligent co-operation for inter- 
national jealousy and strife. It is said that 
this will tend to bring out the best internationa] 
law experts of each nation to serve in this capa- 
city. Arbitration is not to be made compulsory 
in cases of international disputes, but the moral 
influence will tend more and more to bring these 
‘matters to a peaceful settlement without the 
‘‘arbitrament of arms.’? An essential feature of 
the Czar’s dream is destined to be realized. 








—~-——- + >» 
The College Presidents. 


EVERAL new college presidents enter upon 

their duties this month. Want of space for- 
bids mentioning them all. The men chosen for 
these positions of great responsibility have 
already distinguished themselves for executive 
ability and profound scholarship. Those best 
known are: Dr. Streng, who leaves the depart- 
ment of history of Yale, and goes to the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. The Rev. Rush Rees, Ph. D., 
now in Europe, has accepted the presidency of 
the University of Rochester, to succeed David J. 
Hill, LL. D., now assistant secretary of state at 
Washington. The University of California takes 
Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler from the chair 
of Greek and comparative philology at Cornell 


popular. Heis a graduate of Brown University. 
The new president of Amherst, Professor George 
Harris of Andover Theological Seminary, is one 
of her own graduates, and eminently fitted as a 
scholar, author and teacher to fill the position. 
There is something peculiarly fitting in the call 
of the Rev. Dr. William H. P. Faunce, of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist church, New York, to the 
presidency of Brown University. When he was 
a senior at Brown twenty years ago, two of the 
class, as was the annual custom, received a 
premium, who “‘shall in the judgment of the 
faculty, unite in the highest degree the three 
most important elements of success in life 
ability, character, and attainment.’? He was 
one of them, and his subsequent career has been 
a singular fulfillment of the prophecy. Yale 
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We are offering our readers some large values in the 
various combination offers made in our pages this 
Limited moath, When & person is making up their 
reading matter list for the year, it is wise to 
look these over and see what bargains may 


Offer. 


be secured. Among all these offers, do not neglect the 
one on page 3, limited in time to Oct. 29. 
Rk 
We enjoy repeatedly calling the attention of sub- 
scribers, and prospective subscribers, to the merits of 
The The Pathfinder, as a valuable current topics 
Pathfinder. peer. We whe recommend it to our 
readers who wanta paper of that descrip- 
tion, and can go further and advise the use of such a 
paper for all teachers. It is a weekly publication, 
bright, readable and useful. See on other pages the 
various ways in which you can obtain it cheaply in 
connection with the Insrrucror and other publications. 
EPR 
This magazine will fall into the hands of a good 
many teachers who are not now subscribers, but who, 
Combination ®{ter examining it, will want to be. 
We would advise all such to look 
Offers. 
through our pages and read the many 
advantageotis subscription offers made in combination 
with other publications or in connection with books or 
teachers aids. You will surely find something in that 
line that you want, and the prices on all thesé combi- 
nations are placed, as you will see, exceedingly low. 


The same advice applies to old subscribers when 


reLewing, as all of these offers are open to them. 
#k 
The printed address on your magazine gives a date 


showing the time to which your subscription is paid. 


University. His life of ‘‘Alexander the Great,’’| Look at Please “ at this and see if you are in 
i 1 j arrears. We do not discontinue sendin 

yublished by the Centurr is deserved] ) ren g 

4 ” y | Your Label the Insrrucror at date of expiration un- 


less specially requested to do so, either at time of 
subscription or later. 
each month, you can readily tell whether your time 
has expired, and we would urge you to make remit- 
tance when you find it is due. 
Instructor is low, lower than that of any educational 
magazine of equal size or merit, and you should not 
allow this small amount to remain unpaid. 


Having the date before you 


The price for the 


KK 


Readers of the Insrrucror may notice the change 


which is made this month in the name of the company 


publishing the Instructor, from that 
of Teachers Improvement Co. to 
r Publishing Co. This 


Instructor 


change of style does not imply any special change in 
ownership or management, but is adopted as being, 
perhaps, more distinctive and descriptive in character, 
and identifying us more closely with the business of 
publishing the Insrructor. 


Although there are num- 





has followed in the choice of one of her own 
graduates to succeed President Timothy Dwight, 
LL. D., Professor Arthur D. Hadley, whose life 
has been so closely identified with the institution, 
is without doubt the right man to preside over 
her destinies as the great university enters upon 


her third century of usefulness. 


Every teacher will be interested in our offer of 
Instructor, TeacuEer’s Wori~p and PartTH¥rINDER on 





placed on the third proposition by these two 








page 37. 


erous branches or departments to our business, after 
all, the Insrrucror is the central feature and is the 
part most widely known and advertised. Going every 
month into the hands of one hundred thousand 
teachers, it enjoys an acquaintance and reputation in 
educational circles all over the land which in itself is 
a valuable trade-mark and will serve as a most favor- 
able introduction to whatever we may offer in other 
lines. Therefore, to identify ourselves more closely 
than before in name with the Insrrucror, and to, 
incidentally, provide for development and growth in 
certain proposed lines, we will henceforth be known 
as The Instructor Publishing Co. 
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HON. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, of Pennsylvania. 





Civil Government. 





NE OF THE results of the late war is a 
change in the point of view from which 


in the next century. Since a red coat was 
part of the British soldier’s uniform during the 
Reyolutionary war, hatred of red coats has, for 
more than a century, been instilled into the 
youth of America. Because some Hessian 
troops were so unfortunate as to be sold by their 
sovereign to the English government, the word 
Hessian has become a term of reproach in the 
schools and among the people. Our Civil War 
left a legacy of sectional hatred in the schools 
and in the text-books on American history. Is 
hatred of the mother country, of the fatherland, 
of the north or the south, a legitimate outcome 
of the teaching in our public schools? The 
heart that hates any portiun cf the human race, 
is unhappy. The love of our own country does 
not necessarily involve hatred of other countries. 
Patriotism is a virtue that is not incompatible | 
with a just regard forthe rights of humanity in| 
other lands. As a result of the late war with 
Spain, sectional hatred has been buried, a better 
feeling has sprung up toward the mother | 
country ; and, let-it be hoped, that the schools 
will no longer teach hatred of the fatherland or 


| Bagiana reigns but does not govern. The Pres- 
ident of the United States governs but does not 
reign. 
France neither to reign nor to govern.’’ To 








the veto power, to explain how Lincoln taught 
Wm, H. Seward that it is the President and not 
United States, to teach how Bismarck and _ his 
king ruled Prussia in spite of an adverse par- 
| Homnentnney majority, will convince any teacher 
how much is gained in interest when Civil Gov- 


point. 
with our national government will reveal to 
every pupil the object lesson which was con- 
stantly before the eyes of the framers of our 
federal constitution. Immense will be the gain 


ment at Washington with that of other nations, 
the government of his own state or city with 
that of other states and municipalities, and 


It has been reserved for the President of 


the Premier of the Cabinet who governs the| 


ernment is taught from the comparative stand- | duties of life. 


A comparison of the Dutch Republic) wise realize that in the sight of God and of a 


finally, to study at how few points (post-office, | that which treats of taxes. 
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vading the schoolroom, and how necessary it is 
to teach why the government has made it a 
crime either to buy or sell a vote. After dwell- 
ing upon the dangers which come to a nation 
from bribery, the teacher can easily make the 
pupils understand why Belgium has made failure 
to vote a crime punishable by law, why South 
Dakota has followed Switzerland in adopting 
the referendum, under which certain measures 
of legislation must be referred to popular vote 
before they acquire the force of law, and why 
Prussia punishes the tax-dodger by according 





the greatest influence to the votes of those who 
‘pay the highest amount of tax for the support of 
‘the government. The sanctity of the ballot 
| should be emphasized to such an extent that the 


history and civil government will be taught show why the Queen of England never exercises | young citizen will approach the polls with the 


| . 4 on eae ‘ 
same feeling of awe and responsibility with 


which the young christian approaches the altar 
jto assume the duties of church membership. 
| in the sight of God, of the assembled congrega- 
tion, of a cloud of witnesses looking down from 
ithe other world, the young christian on joining 
| church takes a°vow covering all the virtues and 
The young citizen should like- 


cloud of witnesses looking down from the other 


| world, including heroes who shed their blood 
upon the field of battle in order that free govern- 


ment might survive, he is casting a ballot that 


if the student is taught to compare the govern-| will have its bearing upon his own life and upon 


the life of the nation. 

The other lesson in Civil Government which 
can be taught in connection with our history, is 
John Fiske thinks 


tariff, revenue stamps) his daily life is touched | that taxation is the first lesson which should be 
and moulded by congressional legislation as | given in connection with civil goverment. Tax- 


compared with the many points where his life is | 
influenced and determined by state and munic- 
ipal legislation. 

The two most important lessons in Civil) 





of any people living anywhere upon the surface 
of the globe. The schools of the twentieth | 
century should teach our people to adopt with- | 
out mutilation features like the Australian ballot | 
and to appreciate the valuable lessons which can | 
be learned from the governments of the British | 
Empire and of Continental Europe. A true| 
patriot is always willing to learn from the history | 
and the experience of other nations and of, 
bygone ages. 

Civil Governmen’ should be studied and} 
taught by comparison. This brings out the 
significance of many things that are otherwise | 
devoid of interest. Take the veto power. Four 
states have denied the governor the right to veto | 
or approve acts of the legislature. In these 
states (Ohio is one of them) the governor at the | 
end of his term has a chance of future promo- | 





tion ; in other states the governor by signing 
and vetoing bills makes enough enemies to mar, 
his future political career. The President of | 
France lacks the veto power. Sir Henry Maine | 
grows facetious over this official’s exalted position | 
and lack of power. ‘‘The old Kings of France,”’ 


says he, ‘‘reigned and governed. The Queen of 





ation without representation is usually named as 
one of the causes of the Revolution. The French 
Revolution arose from the fact that the men who 
levied the taxes were not the men who paid the 
taxes. Ina free government it is one of the 


Government can be taught in connection with 
the history of the United States. It is asserted 
that millions are spent in every presidential | that they are the most thorough tax-ridden 
election, and that much of the money is used) populace on the face of the earth. A compar- 
not merely in bringing out the vote, but also in| ison of taxation in England, France, Germany, 
buying votes. It may be good politics to state} Austria, Russia and Turkey, with taxation any- 
how much money the opposite party has to| where in the United States, will enlighten the 
spend upon an election, because that tends to; young citizen on a most fundamental question 
increase the price of a vote ; but it is poor peda- | of government. The policy of mortgaging 
gogy to make such statements before a class. future generations by loans on which the people 
There stress should be laid upon the sanctity of the| must pay interest for half a century, if not 
ballot ind upon the duty of casting a ballot for | longer, deserves to be discussed in every school- 
the best interests of the entire nation. Thej;room, Above all the duty of a just share of tax 
teachcr can emphasize the glorious example of for the support of the government and for the 
that signer of the Articles of Confederation who education of the people, cannot be too strongly 
said: “I am not worth buying, but such as Ij enforced. Every man can notice on his own 
am, the King of England is not rich enough to|face the difference between the morning on 
buy my vote.’”? The ned of such emphasis was} which he draws his quarter’s salary and the 
recently shown by the question of a pupil who | morning on which he goes to pay his tax. 
desired to know whether it was justifiable to| There are veterans who carry the lead in their 
accept money for doing right, as for instance} limbs and who probably never spend an hour 
wages for a day’s work,.and if so, why it would | without suffering some pain for their country’s 
not be justifiable to accept money for voting the| sake, and that too, without murmuring ; and 
right ticket. The pupil’s question showed how) yet who can fail to notice the difference on the 
the sophistry of the ward boss is gradually ‘in- (CONTINUED ON PAGE 34), 


arts of the demagogue to make the people believe 
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The First Day. 





BY SUPT. R. K. BUEHRLE, LANCASTER, PA. 





¢¢T. VERY beginning is hard” is a saying not less 

old than true. On “‘the first day’? the teacher 

is put on trial before his pupils, and it is all im- 
portant that he be not found guilty of unpreparedness, 
helplessness, and ignorance of human nature and 
pedagogical science. To passthrough this trial success- 
fully, the teacher will find it well to pursue the follow- 
ing course of action. 

1, Visit the district before the “opening day.’’ It 
is said that the German officers in the Franco-Prussian 
war were more familiar with the geography of the seat 
of war in French territory than the French officers 
themselves. In fact every German officer had an ex- 
cellent map of France in his possession, and the re- 
sultant victories astonished the nations. So the 
teacher will find it of great advantage if he previously 
makes himself acquainted with the people among 
whom he is to labor. He should know their manners, 
habits, employment, views of life and ideals of edu- 
cation. His business is to be helpful to them in edu- 
cating their children, as far as can be according to 
their views. The ideas of the Bostonian differ widely 
in this respect from those of the Philadelphian, and 
this difference will be none the less real in every, even 
the smallest and most remote, school district. The 
miner and the farmer, the shop-keeper and the lawyer, 
each has ideals of his own, and the teacher should not 
be unacquainted with the ideals, nor unnecessarily run 
counter tothem. Everything depends on his making 
a good first impression, for first impressions are deep 
and lasting. 

2. It is very important that the teacher should be 
acquainted with the character of the work done by his 
predecessor. Not that he should follow in his foot- 
steps, nor yet avoid doing so, but that he may know 
what to expect, what ideas his pupils may have, and 
what difficulties he may have to encounter. The 
world’s great commanders have set us an example: 
Napoleon in his Italian campaigns, as well as in those 
beyond the Rhine, studied Caesar, his great prede- 
cessor in those regions. 

3. The teacher should study the pupils as to their 
heredity and environments, as this will enable him to 
prepare his work and methods accordingly. He should 
study how to adapt himself to the existing conditions. 
He is for the school, not the school for him. His ser- 
vice, not his domination, is wanted. The way to secure 
parental co-operation is to co-operate, as far as possible, 
with the parents. 

4, The teacher should prepare a program for the 
first day, which may serve in great part for the few 
next succeeding days. It is easier to do cool thinking 
and planning before the fateful first day arrives than 
in the midst of the excitement it brings along. Only 
in this way can the multitude of details be properly 
attended to and executed. Then too, such a program 
and consequent evident mastery, will immensely exalt 
the teacher in the eyes of his pupils, and at once secure 
submission to the master who manifests such power. 
In arranging this program, the principle to be followed 
is that the youngest pupils should recite first, and the 
most advanced last. The youngest are unable to study 








of themselves, the most advanced can study—can pre- 
pare to recite, hence need time. It should also be a 
rule that the younger should recite more frequently 
than the more advanced. If the teacher has recon- 
noitered well she can put the whole or at least a portion 
of this program on the blackboard* and direct every 
pupil’s attention to it, as soon as he or she enters the 
room, and thus save much annoyance, or asking of 
questions, as well as strongly impress the pupils with 
the important thought that school is the place where 
every one is expected to study as soon as he enters. 

5. The teacher will of course be early on the ground 
and in his room, to receive his pupils either at the 
door or in the room. He will study their disposition 
and manner as well as manners, their characteristics, 
their defects, get their names, their parents, calling | 
and condition, whether widow or widower, (such facts 
explain much in the pupil’s bearing and conduct) 
their residence, which will condition their environment 
and to some extent influence their entire life. Lastly, 
this preliminary reconnoissance will enable him to 
grade and classify his pupils and at once assign each 
his work. 

6. Now is the time to show confidence in the pupils 
by inviting, not commanding, them to assist you in ar- 
ranging details and preparing for the work of the day. 
Here the greatest tact can be shown both in the 
selection of the pupils and the work given. The timid, 
the apparently neglected child should be preferred, 
and the teacher should feel sure that the pupil can do 
what is required so well that a word of commendation 
can be added to the pleasantly given “‘thank you.” 

7. This is also an excellent time to have something 
outside of the usual line to interest the pupils—such as 
pictures, now so cheap and g0 easily obtained, picture 
books, natural history objects, curious plants, live 
animals, a butterfly, a caterpillar, a little frog or toad, 
a cricket or a grasshopper, of course under a glass, and 
only for observation, not handling. Lastly a micro- 
scope or magnifying-glass, or a magnet will attract not 
only the metals but also the dullest pupils. 

—_——_—__~go—___—_—_. 


The School System of New York State. 





BY SUPT. B, B, SNOW, AUBURN, N. Y. 


E PRIDE ourselves upon the school system of our 
state. If we were asked to describe or define 
that system we should be at a loss to doso. We 

might recount the functions of the state department 
and of the regents, but that would ignore the pre- 
ponderating influence of countless local boards in our 
centers of population, acting independently under 
special charters. System implies a reasonable degree 
of uniformity, a feature notably absent in the manage- 
ment of our public schools. This state of affairs is due 
in a measure at least to the fact that we have two in- 
dependent departments nominally managing the 
schools. Happily a movement is on foot to consolidate 
them or to fix more definitely their prerogatives. If 
successful, opportunity will be afforded to systematize 
the work of the schools, so that we may in fact claim 
that we have a system. It seems to be conceded that 
the state may properly contribute to the expense of 


*The book and page, not only the subject, e. g. arith- 
metic, should be placed on the blackboard. 


educating children up to the college entrance require- 
ments, and to some extent even beyond that, as in the 
case of Cornell university and the normal schools of 
the state. To accomplish this requires for the average 
pupil at least twelve years of school work. Under a 
proper system a course of study for these twelve years 
should be prescribed, which should be uniform through- 
out the state. Localities might add to the course in 
the discretion of local authorities, but a carefully pre- 
pared, symmetrical course should be obligatory upon 
all schools sharing the state bounty. This would 
obviate the complications resulting from the present 
lack of system. Pupils removing from one locality to 
another, as is not infrequently the case, would readily 
classify in the schools to which they might be trans- 
ferred. Under present conditions such is not the case, 
particularly in cities. Each city isa law unto itself. 
The character of the schools and their courses of study 
are largely determined by the local school authorities. 
True, the regents by asystem of examinations have 
aimed to established a uniform standard in the high 
schools for specific purposes. The scheme originated 
with Dr. Woolworth, who was the secretary of the 
board of regents, and was adopted to establish a basis 
for the equitable distribution of the moneys under the 
control of the regents among the schools in their 
charge. The pecuniary returns have been a prominent 
factor in keeping the system in vogue, but it is at least 
-questionable whether sound educational results have 
been thereby promoted. 

The state department has prescribed a minimum 
course of study for high schools, but this relates only 
to candidates for admission to teachers’ training 
schools. With these exceptions the control of the de- 
partments over the internal policy of the schools is in- 
significant. It is wise to leave to local authorities a 
wide discretion, for local pride will usually prove a 
sufficient incentive to keep the schools in a fair con- 
dition of excellence. But the state may justly fix a 
minimum degree of excellence in return for the bounty 
which it dispenses for their support, and to that 
extent at least a definite uniform system is indis- 
pensable. 





+ 
Full Interpretation an Essential Element 
of Superintendency. 





BY SUPT. WM. H. WILEY, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 





HE superintendent is rightfully regarded as the 
leader in the work of a system of schools. His 
duties cover necessarily a wide range of subjects 

and it isexpected that his knowledge of these shall be 
broad and definite. For the best results upon the 
schools, and upon the community, an additional thing 
is needful. This is the ability andthe disposition on 
his part to be an interpreter of the system in a large 
and helpful sense of the term. A fulness and a rich- 
ness in all of his instructions to his teachers will be in- 
sured thereby which will be most encouraging and 
helpful. Education will be placed on the broadest and 
most philosophical basis. More than mere outlines 
of the work, in a mere formal way, will be forthcom- 
ing. The greater view will be one of the means of an 
enlargement of the superintendent himself, insuring a 
sympathy for the teachers in their trials, which may, 
at no late day, enable them to be completely success- 
ful, where otherwise dismal failure might result. 

Coming a little nearer to detail, by what special efforts 
may the superintendent be enabled to act in the 
capac 'ty of interpreter for his teachers? What may 
they reasonably expect in the way of aid, and direc- 
tion and encouragement, in doing their work well ? 

1. His own experience in duties similar to those 
which engage the energies of his teachers’ is no small 
factor in the superintendent’s ability to be of service 
tothem. To have actually taught a school furnishes 
him with a preparation which can be assured in no 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33.) 


























By Ency Coteman Cary, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











The Personality of the Teacher. 


T WAS at the close of the first day of school. 
The September sun had done his best to 
raise the temperature of spirits, already at 
the boiling point, to a height which threat- 

ened explosion. Little feet that had been free 
to paddle in the water at will and to feel the 
soft sand through a summer of pleasure, had 
chafed under the restraint of stockings and shoes. 
Like puff-balls had the scholars seemed, need- 
ing but the gentlest pressure to insure a bursting 
of the bonds that enthralled their young lives. 
And now like puff-balls they had vanished. 
At her desk sat the teacher of a day, dejected, 
disheartened, counting herself a dismal failure. 
Like many another teacher, she had spent her 
summer at ‘“Teachers’ Associations,’’ and 
‘Schools of Methods,”’ only to hear from learned 
professors and lecturers words of wisdom con- 
cerning the great work of the teacher. Of mar- 
velous experiences and great successes had she 
heard, till her sphere of usefulness had seemed 
clear and bright before her, and success was a 
foregone conclusion. There had been no doubts 
while listening to these marvelous ideals taught ; 
but now in this dejected condition, she wondered 
where the failures had spent their summer ! 

Our little teacher, disheartened at close of 
day, is not alone in her queries regarding 
mediocrity in the profession. There is, perhaps, 
no body of workers more given to a little par- 
donable conceit than the school teachers. They 
seemed to have locked with the turning of the 
schoolroom key all their failures into the past 
year, and unlike Pandora’s box there they re- 
main, while with their achievements and _ suc- 
cesses surrounding them as with a charmed at- 
mosphere, these teachers go forth as superior 
beings for ten long weeks. The tourist’s haunts 
are filled with their presence, the railroad officials 
cater to their every wish, and the world of 
profitable pleasure is given over to them. What 
wonder that the teacher forgets the drudgery of 
all routine iabor, to be awakened when she 
again confronts her realities! That she may 
attain to the lofty ideals that the summer in- 
spirations brought, let us consider some of the 
. essentials necessary. 

The personality of the teacher is such an im- 
portant factor that it should be considered 
seriously. The personality—‘‘that which con- 
stitutes individuality,’’ ‘‘that which constitutes 
an individual a distinct person.’? The little 
mannerisms that are a part of her individuality 
should be so free from anything objectionable, 
and her manner of speech should be free from 
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inelegant phrases. 
the teacher appeals to the scholar first, then her 
intellectual attainments, and often the first day 
of school marks a teacher’s success or failure : 
not because dress is so much to the child, but 
because dress is so much to the teacher. 

The officer in his uniform, with epaulet and 
brass buttons, stands before his men a superior, 
and commands with greater assurance of success 
than were he to appear before them without his 
badge of rank. ’Tis thus he inspires respect. 
When he has gained the confidence of his men, 
his uniform plays a less important role. He has 
become, through loyal service, what his badge of 
rank represented, an officer indeed ! 

So with the teacher! While there is no uni- 
form for her, she should appear before her pupils 
well gowned ; faultless in every detail should her 
toilet be. There should be nothing to criticise ; 
for her pupils, severest of critics, will detect the 
slightest flaw. To be well gowned, does not 
mean to be richly gowned. Extravagance is not 
to be tolerated in the schoolroum any more than 
bicycle suits, which have tried to grace some of 
our schoolrooms. It lowers the dignity of a 
teacher to bring into the atmosphere of a study- 
room the uniform of the wheel. 

Never did mortal receive from Dame Fashion a 
more precious boon than the shirt waist. Its 
first appearance made some of us more con- 
servative ones shudder over the almost assured 
parting of waist and skirt, which parting the 
hapless belt seemed unable to cover, but with 
habit and new devices these discrepancies have 
been overcome and now skirt and waist meet on 
amicable terms. Now the costume of the 
teacher may be freshened often and at slight 
expense, for the shirt waist of cambric or any 
other cotton goods may be laundered by the 
teacher herself if she needs to practice strict 
economy. ‘The colors are so bright and attrac- 
tive, or soft and warm, that the waist is a great 
improvement over the waist of old, made of 
some dark stuff not at all alluring to children. 
With a warm extra waist underneath for pro- 
tection from the cold, the waists may be worn 
throughout the year and no chalk dust or other 
schoolroom dust find our little teacher shabby 
and soiled with the coming of thespring. With 
some skirt of woolen material, with her shirt 
waist finished at the neck, with fresh collar and 
tie which harmonizes with the colors in her 
waist, and belt—the teacher has a dignified 
costume, gowned in which she may command 
an army of belligerents. 

A person’s boots become so much a part of 
herself by wear, that this article of dress must 
not be passed unnoticed. A snug boot that shall 
in no way hinder an erect carriage is the only 
one that a teacher can afford to wear. <A boot 
that allows the foot to turn over at the side, or a 
heel worn off producing a ship-shod gait, is not 
permissable. ‘She walketh like a queen’’ could 
not be said of one neglectful of these things. 

A woman’s crown of glory is her hair. In 





these days when every woman may wear her hair 
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in the style which most becomes her, the teacher 
should study to make that style hers which 
best becomes her face. Before the days of 
frizzes or puffs or loose waves of tangled hair, I 
knew a teacher who greatly distressed her asso- 
ciate teachers because of the slovenly way in 
which she dressed her hair. There were ‘‘no 
smooth folds of dark brown hair’’ as the fashion 
of the time demanded ; she was even dubbed 
untidy. Later, when tangled hair became cus- 
tom, that same person was called handsome in 
the eyes of her formercritics. Be that as it may, 
a teacher should dress her hair with much care 
and attention to artistic effect. Then with these 
essentials attended to, the successful teacher will 
wear her clothes well. 

There are people who though they have all 
that a wardrobe could require, never look well 
dressed, because their clothes are never put on 
with proper care. All these things count in the 
make-up of the teacher. Attention to these 
essentials does not require that one’s individuality 
be destroyed. * On the contrary the stronger one’s 
personality the more certain the success. 

Though one should be unconscious of her 
peculiarities, one of the most brilliant women I 
have met was so conscious of her excessively 
large hands and feet that they were always in 
evidence. Though large they would have passed 
unnoticed but for the owner’s conscious thought 
of them. Another person always reminded you 
of amole on her face by her own conscious 
ownership. 

The successful disciplinarian, despite her 
mannerisms, if she cannot become or appear 
unconscious of them, must possess a command- 
ing presence that compels obedience and respect. 
You have met people that appeared in their 
manner to apologize to Mother Earth for stepping 
upon her; acringing step which meant indi- 
cision and weakness. 


‘Be not like dumb, driven cattle ; 
Be a hero in the strife.” 





Samples of our Report Cards free. See Advertise- 
ment. It is important that they should be ordered at 
commencement of school year. Most progressive 
teachers use them. 
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One of the most puzzling questions the teacher has 
to answer is ‘‘Where to find suitable selections for Fri- 
day Afternoon Exercises and other entertainments :” 
The question can be easily and satisfactorily settled by 
consulting our advertisement of Speakers and Dialogue 
Books in each number of the [nsrrucror, 
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$1.00 with application enables you to become a stu- 
dent in the A. C. N. Balance is paid in monthly in- 
stallments. We want every reader to the Lysrrucror 
to become interested in this work and in addition to 
giving the most thorough and complete instruction we 
have planned to make the financial part as easy as 
possible, 
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$1.64 gets the best of each in its class in Normal 
Instructor, The Pathfinder, Educational Independ- 
ent (each one year) together with Craig’s Question 
Book postpaid. We should not advertise or recom- 





mend them if we did not know them to be the best. 














By Jerome WALKER, M. D., Brooklyn, N. Y., Author of 
Walker’s Anatomy, Phy siology and Hygiene. 








Aiicis X.—Respiration~Air. 





one thing more important, and that is—air. 
Without food we might be able to exist for 
several days or more, but without air (except 

in rare and marvelous states of trance) we can- 
not live an hour. Air is brought into our bodies 
by our breathing apparatus, the air passages and 
lungs, assisted by the respiratory muscles over- 
lying the chest walls and those joining the ribs 
together, as well as the diaphragm which divides 
the cavity of the chest from that of the abdomen. 
The air passages are the nostrils, throat, 
larynx or voice-box, the trachea or windpipe 
and its large branches, the bronchi, with their 
branches the bronchial tubes. In some of these 
air passages there are cells covering the mucous 
or lining membrane with projecting filaments, 
like eye-lashes, which wave to and fro, (but with 
greater vehemence from within outward) to 
aid the income of pure air and the outgo of im- 
impure air. The mouth is principally a food 
passage. The nose is an air passage only, being 
very warm and well supplied with the cells 
already mentioned. By reason of three shelves in 
each nostril, covered as the rest of the nostrils 
are by mucous membrane, it affords a large sur- 
face for warming and sifting out the air. A 
very interesting pamphlet has been published, 
entitled ‘Shut your mouth and save your life.”’ 
The Indian mother recognizes the importance of 
breathing through the nose, and compels her 
papoose to do so by holding its jaws together 
with a band around the head when the baby is 
asleep. People who breathe through the mouth 
mainly and not through the nose, are known as 
‘‘mouth-breathers,’’ and have sunken-in nostrils 
from their drying and disuse. Their tonsils en- 
large, and air has to 
be sucked in with 
such force into the 
lungs that the car- 
tilages joining the ribs 
to the breast bone 
are pulled in and 
pigeon breast is pro- 
duced. Air entering 
the throat passes 
down to the lungs by 
the windpipe which 
has at its upper end 
a box-like enlarge- 
ment, the larynx. The 
Fro. a Front view of left lung, of trachea is made up 
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plete cartilaginous rings, joined together by 
membrane, and at its lower end divides into two 
smaller tubes—the bronchi, one of which enters 
each lung. Each of these divides into a num- 
ber of still smaller ones—bronchial tubes. These 


last begin to lose the cartilaginous rings and_| 


finally end in alveoli or rounded pouches which 
have the area of their interior increased by pro- 
jecting walls at various points. The spaces be- 
tween these walls are the air cells. 

The lungs are masses of these alveoli, bound 
together by connective tissue. These masses are 
lobules. The lungs nearly enclose the heart and 
its large vessels and , 
occupy the chest 
cavity. They may 
be considered as an 
accumulatian of air 
cells, They are very 
elastic and from a 
healthy lung it is im- 

G. 2, Small bronchial tube with its 
possible to squeeze out Rano I ending in the alveoli. 
by heavy pressure all the air. These air cells 
are the essential organs of breathing. Into them 
the air is brought with each act of inspiration or 
breathing in, and out of them goes the foul air 
with each act of expiration or breathing out. 
Their walls are extremely thin, and covered 
with a dense meshwork of capillary blood ves- 
sels, which bring the blood charged with carbon 
dioxide (carbonic acid) and other wastes to the 
cells. Air entering the air cells charged with its 
life giving oxygen parts with it through the walls 
of the cells by the process known as exosmosis. 
It is then carried by the blood current to all parts 
of the body. The carbon dioxide repasses from 
the blood current into the air cells by the process 
known as endosmosis. 

Respiration. —This interchange of commodities 
constitutes respiration or breathing. The lungs 
enlarge and contract from 15 to 18 times per 
minute to suck air in and to expel air. These 
movements are effected by the elasticity of the 
lungs, and by the action of the respiratory 
muscles. A centre in the brain controls these 
movements, and if the centre is destroyed breath- 
ing stops. Fortunately we cannot stop breath- 
ing by any will power we exert. The ‘desire 
for breathing’’ is imperative, for the body needs 
the oxygen of the air to keep it alive. People 
of sedentary occupations or who for any reason 
do not inflate their lungs freely in breathing, 
are liable to have ‘‘weak lungs,’’? and from an 
excess of carbonic acid in them and the blood, 
to be pale, and indisposed to mental or physical 
work. One great advantage of work and play 
in the open air is that oxygen is more abundant 
there, and the respiratory acts are stronger. 

Air.—The ordinary atmosphere consists of 
oxygen one part, nitrogen four parts, a trace of 
ammonia, about »25,5 part of carbonic acid and a 
variable amount of water, mingled with gaseous 
matters and dust of different kinds. Oxygen is 
the principal ingredient, for it gives much of the 
life and most of the red color to nourishing blood, 
but it could not be breathed alone for any 








length of time, so is diluted with nitrogen which 
of itself affords some nourishment to the nitro- 
genous tissues. Carbonic acid in the above 
named proportion seems a necessity, but of what 
use it is not known. Water makes life bearable 
if there is not too much humidity for it entangles 
impurities and carries them to the ground es- 
pecially in storms and showers. In cesspools, 
old wells, beer vats and inclosed cellars where 
food and other things are stored, carbonic acid 
accumulates and is suffocating and poisonous to 
any one entering such places. Ifa lighted can- 
dle will not burn in such places no one should 
enter them. 

Stoves and furnaces with their smoke pipes 
arranged to stop the draught send the deadly 
carbonic oxide into living rooms. Sewers and 
drains not thoroughly ‘‘flushed’’ (7. e. washed 
out with water) from time to time allow poison- 
ous sewer gas to find its way into houses. This 
gas is acompound of sulphur and other gases. 
Privies and compost heaps, if lime and dryearth 
are not frequently mingled with their contents, 
give out the unpleasant and disease-producing 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Air in houses that are 
overcrowded, or where tobacco smoke, the 
emanations from wet and dirty clothes and from 
dirty hallways, closets and rooms accumulate is 
devitalized, 7. e., has the oxygen replaced by 
gases and substances which do harm. 

Dust is an irritant, and in cities is the cause of 
many sore throats so abundant is it and so full 
of irritating particles of various kinds. Streets 
should be moistened before sweeping, and car- 
pets and floors should have on them dampened 
tea leaves, or oatmeal, salt or sawdust. The 
ordinary ‘‘dusting’’ of a room is merely the 
transference of dust from one place to another. 
A dust cloth of cheese cloth slightly moistened 
will remove dust if lightly rubbed on furniture 
much better than a dust brush. Worse than 
dust are the disease germs sometimes associated 
with it. These microscopic seeds of infectious 
diseases, if they fall upon a tissue such as the 
lining membrane of the mouth, lungs or stom- 
ach and find sufficient warmth and moisture 
and a condition of depressed vitality, will grow 
and multiply, cause the disease of which 
they are the propagators which may kill the in- 
dividual. Mud, water and moist air hold these 
germs and prevent theirspread. Butif themud 
dries and becomes dust, or if the air becomes hot 
and dry, or the water is drank, the germs spread. 
Keeping oneself in good health and living in the 
open air will ward off most infectious diseases. 

You who live in the country and have an 
abundance of fresh air to breathe, uncontaminated 
by the odors and poisons found in many closely 
crowded parts of cities and in many of its tene- 
ment houses, have much to be thankful for. You 
ought to be the healthiest of people. Imagine, 
if you can, that in certain parts of New York 700 
and more people live upon an acre of land. Is 
it any wonder that infectious diseases spread, 
that the mortality is great in such sections, and 
that crimes thrive there. 
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By Anna M. Crypr, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Study of Insects. 





OLLECTING in the field ; making cabinets ; 
examining and studying the specimens col- 
lected ;—these are tne three stages through 
which our great naturalists, with few ex- 

ceptions, passed in boyhood. While it will be 
impossible to make great naturalists of all of our 
children, surely it is well in our nature work to 
follow the course of those led by predisposition 
to the study. Many of our pupils will not, per- 
haps, be predisposed to study insects, and it 
then becomes necessary to direct their work, 
trusting that a spark from the flame of our own 
enthusiasm will kindle a like flame in their 
souls. 
will enable the pupils to know how and where 
to collect, and how to preserve the specimens 
collected. 

In commencing this work each child should 
be provided with a net, a number of pins, a 
shallow cigar box, the bottom of which has been 
covered with cork, and a poisonjar. The poison 
jar may be either a permanent or a temporary one, 
To make the former, take a small portion of 
cyanide of potassium, (about five cents worth), 
and enough plaster of Paris to cover the bottom 
of a small air-tight jar. Mix these with suffi- 
cient water to make the mass of the consistency 
of mortar. Place in the jar, and allow it to re- 
main open until the plaster of Paris has har- 
dened. It is then ready for use, and will last 
several months. 

A temporary jar is made by saturating cotton 
with benzine, ether, or chloform, placing it in 
the bottom of an air-tight jar and covering with 
another layer of dry cotton. Thus equipped, 
the children are ready to collect specimens. 
Direct them to pick up everything that they 
think an insect. 

After placing in the poison jar a short time each 


insect may be mounted. 
In mounting, the pin 


hone, should be placed through 
+4ee the thorax of the insect, 
leaving the head of the pin 
* sufficiently above the in- 
sect to grasp with the fingers. Care must be 
taken not to have the insect too far down on the 
pin, lest the legs touch the cork and break. 
Insects may be found even in our large cities, 
in parks or gardens, or, at night, under the elec- 
tric lights. Out of town an abundance of ma- 
terial may be obtained on the roadsides, along 
the borders of woods, in the gardens or by fences, 
along the shores of brooks and lakes, under 
stumps or stones and fallen leaves. 
The insects having been collected and mounted, 
the children carefully examine them, placing by 


Brief directions will first be given which 
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the labrum, the lower lip, called the labium, 
and the mandibles or jaws. There is 
a pair of smaller jaws called the maxille 
which are concealed when the mouth is closed. 
The lower lip of the dragon fly’s mouth is very 
large and ends in three large flaps, one below 
the mouth and one on each side. The mouth 
parts are admirably fitted for seizing and hold- 
ing the smaller insects on which the dragon fly 
feeds. 

Study next the characteristic features of the 
thorax. It is unusually large, to accommodate 
the large strong muscles necessary to move the 
wings. The legs are situated farther forward 
than is usual with insects, being nearer the head 
than the wings, thus making the side pieces of 
the thorax slope forward and downward. 

In other insects, the middle and hind legs are 
attached to the thorax farther back than the 
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themselves in the box all insects having six legs. 
Each of these will be found to have the body 
divided into three parts, the head, thorax, and 
&; | abdomen, and nearly all of them have four 
S| wings. In the wasp, ant or similar insects, the 
parts of the body are very distinct. In some 


also 





insects, like the beetle, it is almost impossible to 
distinguish the parts. Let the pupils separate 
the insects into the three parts, mounting on 
cards and naming each part: By doing this the 
children can readily 

€% nw see that a true in- 

sect has the body 
divided into three 





parts; that the 
Cherrat: thorax has wings 


and legs attached 
to it, the legs to 
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a. Fly. b. Beetle. ¢. Grasshopper. d. Dragon Fly. e. Moth. /. 
Butterfly. g. Bug. h. Beetle. i. Beetle. 


wings to the upper side of the thorax ; that the 
wings are usually four in number and arranged | corresponding wings, and consequently, the sides 
in two pairs ; and that the abdomen is divided of the thorax slope backward and downward. 
into rings or segments. Later they may learn) The legs of the dragon fil y are partly covered 
that the therax, too, is divided into segments, | with spines. These are possibly used in catch- 
though not so clearly defined as in the abdomen. | ing and holding prey. The wings of these in- 
They can observe that in the head we find the| sects are extremely well fitted for their use. 
mouth, the eyes, and the feelers, or antennz. | Though large, they are very light. At the same 
The mouth is on the under side of the head and time they are very strong, being strengthened by 
is surrounded by certain mouth parts which a large number of veins and veinjets. The front 
differ greatly in different insects. On the front rrnouth Park 
of the head are two horns, or feelers, called 
antenne. They are variously joined, and they 
too differ greatly in different insects. On the 
sides of the head are round smooth places. 
These are the eyes. After these general obser- 
vations, study carefully one insect. The dragon 
fly will be used for example. Each child should 
be provided with at least one good specimen. 
Observe the general appearance of the insect. | cues a. 
Note the large head, the small neck, the stout| 
thorax, the slender abdomen, and the broadly | part of each wing is folded in plaits ; somewhat 
expanded wings. Examine the head, puffed likeafan. The strength of the wing is thus 
out in front andconcave behind. With amicro-' greatly increased. The abdomen is long and 
scope examine, and then draw, the large com-|slender. It is possible that the great length of 
pound eyes. These eyes are so constructed that | the abdomen serves to steady the flight of the 
the dragon fly can see in all directions without | insect. In conducting the lessons on the dragon 
moving its head or body. By the aid of the | | fly or other insect, let the pupils direct and 
lens three simple eyes may be seen. They are) mount several varieties, naming each part. 
situated in the triangular space between the, Drawing and naming part is good work, also. 
compound eyes and the puffed out portion of Charts made by mounting the antenna, the 
the head. The function of the simple eyes is| wings, or the mouth parts of various insects are 
not known. valuable for reference. While the ‘children are 
Examine and draw the antennx. They are/ studying their insects much may be incidentally 
found in the triangular space, as the simple eyes. | learned about their life histories. Later it will 
Some of the mouth parts can be seen without the , be well to systematically take up this part of the 
aid of a glass. These are the upper lip, called | work, 
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Compressed Air as a Motive Power. 





HE USE of compressed air as a motive power is 
receiving much attention, especially in France, 
today. Many believe it will replace electricity 
with more rapidity than electricity replaced 

steam and animal power. The World’s Progress has 
this to say about it: 

‘Paris now has the most extensive air power dis- 
tribution plant in the world. So great has been the 
demand for this most convenient form of power that 
the original plant has become entirely inadequate, so a 
new station, having a capacity of 19,000 horse power, 
was recently built at the Quay de la Gare. From this 
great center the power is distributed to plants in 
various parts of the city to perform ultimately the 
work of running machines, large and small, and of 
operating elevators, of creating refrigeration or giving 
ventilation. Compressed air traction has been intro- 
duced in several cities. On the Vincennes line in 
Paris, which has proved very successful, cars are con- 
structed on the Mikarski system. Among the lines 
thus equipped are those at Nantes, Nogent and Mar- 
seilles, and in Paris the line from the Louvre to St. 
Cloud, the one from the Louvre to Sevres and 
Versailles, and the line from the Cours de Vincennes 
to St. Augustine.” 
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South American Discovery. 








HE NAVY department at Washington has re- 

Tt ceived from Commander Todd of the Wilmington 

an interesting account of the remarkable voyage 

of exploration up the Amazon River last spring. A 
despatch gives the facts as follows : 

‘‘Manaos, at the junction of the Rio Negro with the 
Amazon, has heretofore been regarded as the head of 
navigation for steam vessels, and from that fact has 
grown to be a prosperous city of 40,000 inhabitants. 
Consequently, the intention of Capt. Todd to ascend 
above thet point caused consternation, and in the end, 
as revealed by subsequent reports, ied to some adverse 
demonstrations against the American consul and 
against the native pilots who assisted the Wilmington 
to make the voyage. 

Capt. Todd succeeded, notwithstanding these 
obstacles, in ascending the Amazon for 1,000 miles 
above Manaos, and had it not been for lack of fuel he 
could have steamed 300 miles farther, he believes. 

The possibilities of the successful navigation of the 
vast and hitherto unknown interior of South America 
revealed by Capt. Todd’s voyage will, it is believed, 
be of the greatest commercial importance, and the 
navy department probably will take steps to see that 
they are made known to the maritime world.” 
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Gold Production. 











Hicks-Beach, in an address before the bankers of 

London a few weeks ago gave these interesting 
facts concerning the world’s annual gold production. 
In 1896 the total production was valued at two hundred 
million dollars ; in 1898, at three hundred millions. 
The present production of gold equals the production 
of both gold and silver a few years ago. He says that 
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London is no longer the greatest gold market in the 
world. It is now in the United States and Russia. 
The Outlook says that the first consignment of gold 
this season reached Seattle from the Klondike about 
July 1, and with it an estimate amounting to twenty 
millions dollars as the probable value of the year’s 
production. This will more than equal the production 
for the two preceding years. Reports from Johannes- 
burg indicate a largely increased production trom 
|South Africa. According to the recent report of 
Mint-Director Roberts, the total year’s produc- 
tion for 1898 in the United States, including 
Alaska, is more than sixty-four million dollars. This 
is an increase of seven millions over the product of 
1897. The four states producing the largest amount 
and in order are as follows: Colorado, California, 
South Dakota and Montana. 
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Change of Russia’s Calendar. 








COMMISSION of sixteen to prepare plans fora 
A change of her calendar has been appointed by the 

Russian Government. That country is twelve 
days ahead of the rest of the world in the matter of 
dates, with the single exception of Greece, which still 
adheres to the oid standard. Nine members of the 
commission are astronomers, and it is believed that 
the change will go into effect before 1901. What 
method they will adopt in dropping these twelve days, 
whether they will drop them a!l at once as Pope 
Gregory did, or one or two a year as Holland did, has 
not been determined. The inconvenience arising from 
a business point of view will probably be met by 
legislation if an abrupt change should be decided upon, 
as it would affect every contract and transaction. 
When Belgium afew years ago set her clocks back 
twenty minutes, serious troubles arose over so small a 
matter as that. The people retired at the same hour 
as before, and the consumption of gas was correspond- 
ingly increased. The peasantry believed that the 
change was the result of a conspiracy between the 
gas companies and the ministry and agitated a return 
to the old standard. 

About four hundred years ago, most of the nations 
adopted what is called the Gregorian standard. In 
1582 Pope Gregory announced that ten days would be 
dropped from the calendar. All the Catholic countries 
adopted the change, but many Protestant countries 
objected, mainly on the ground of prejudice. England 
was particularly obstinate and did not come into tine 
until 1751, or 51 years after the other Protestant 
countries had adopted it. As Russia is becoming more 
and more civilized and is thus brought into closer 
contact with other nations, the difference in dates 
becomes a greater international inconvenience, and 
increases from year to year. 
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The Submarine Automobile. 











XPERIMENTS at the Erie Basin, Brooklyn, a 
k; short time ago with a new and novel craft called 
the submarine automobile, seem to have been sat- 
isfactory. It is the third of the type which has been 
constructed, is sixty-six feet long, has above her cigar- 
shaped submarine hulla superstructure something like 
the hull of a steam yacht, and a fine deck upon which 
the crew can take exercise when the boat is on the 
surface. The boat has two wheels at her sides and 
one in her rudder. She descends to the bottom of the 
ocean and is there driven about for the purposes of 
rescue or discovery. In the interior of the hull are 
gasoline tanks and compressed air tanks sufficient to 
last forty-eight hours. There is a lookout room below 


gallery and an engine room. She is driven by gasoline 
engines and eiectricity, and is to have an electric 
lighting plant, electric fans, telephone system, sand 
pump, electric windlass and everything essential to 
comfort and safety. She will have searchlights to 





in the bow, a cabin 29x9 feet, an operating room, a | > 





illuminate the ocean depths When the divers wish 
to go out, a door is opened in the room, which is filled 
with compressed air, and not a drop of water can come 
in. The pressure of the water is neutralized by the 
pressure of the air. : 

It is said that she will soon be engaged in recovering 
treasures along the coast of Cuba. A delegation of 
Spaniards were present at the trial trip with a view to 
commissioning her in the work of rescuing small 
vessels and coin sunk in Cuban waters. It is claimed 
that an immense amount of treasure was hid in this 
way to avoid capture, and a large reward is promised 
if it can be recovered. 





———+ 


Marchand’s African Explorations. 





OMPARATIVELY little has been said of Major 
Marchand’s explorations in Africa, owing to excit- 
ing political questions in France that overshadowed 

everything and tended to eclipse his achievements. 
But his name will be inseperably connected with great 
exploits, and adventure, and discovery in the interior 
of Africa. He is but thirty-three years old, and was 
practically unknown until e arrived at Fashoda on 
the Nile nearly a year ago. His mission was to appro- 
priate lost provinces in Egypt for France. He was 
therefore selected to perform one of the most arduous 
of tasks, and most dangerous ever undertaken in 
Africa. 

In starting out on this important mission he was 
obliged to transport two steel gunboats, barges, 
cannon, guns and ammunition, camp equipments and 
supplies, amounting to hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, across the upper part of the Congo and Nile 
basins. He explored the route and obtained all the 
information he could to assist him inthe great work, 
as he was practically the first white man to traverse 
the vast stretch of country laid out. The New York 
Sun said: ‘‘No one had ever before heard of the Boku 
branch of the Mbomu River, on which he floated to 
within forty-five miles of the Nile basin. No one had 
ever heard of the Sueh River, which carried him over 
two hundred miles to the Bahr el Ghazal affluent of 
the Nile. No one ever knew till he had discovered 
the fact that the Upper Mbomu would offer him a long 
stretch of good navigation ; and when his officers told 
him that he could not possibly reach the Upper 
Mbomu past the obstructions in the lower river, he 
thought the matter over and declared that the feat 
could be accomplished.” He then built corduroy 
roads thirty feet wide, on which his boats with two 
thousand men at the tow-lines were hauled around 
the thirty-five stretches of falls and rapids in the lower 
river. When he came to the region of the Congo and 
Nile water parting, ‘‘he sought for the nearest naviga- 
ble point in the Nile system. Then he pulled his 
boats to pieces and packed the whole equipment on 
the backs of men through the Scrub, a hundred miles 
to the new-found river.” 

The story of the ‘“‘Fashoda incident,’’ in which he 
appears on the scene to dispute with Kitchner the 
claims of Great Britain and to assert the rights of 
France, is still familiar. Although the Nile territory 
over which he unfurled the flag of France has been 
surrendered, to the discredit of France, she has still 
obtained valuable commercial facilities through the 
brilliant exploits of Marchand. Her sphere of in- 
fluence has been widely extended through the populous 
Central Soudan from Bornu to Daifur. ‘Marchand’s 
two years’ advance into the wilds wili always be re- 
membered as one of the most unique and remarkable 
achievements of the days of African pioneering.” 








If you are interested in self-improvement and 
would like to employ your spare time in that direc- 
tion, ask for catalogue and sample lessons of the 
American Correspondence Normal and learn what 
this institution can do for you. 
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Bishop John P. Newman, LL. D. 





ISHOP JOHN PHILIP NEWMAN who died at 
Saratoga, July 5, was one of the most eloquent 
and widely known ministers of this generation. 
His eloquence charmed vast audienc#s in many 

lands. He was born in New York City, Sept. 1, 1826. 
At the age of sixteen he entered Cazenovia Seminary 
with a view to entering Wesleyan University, but he 
abandoned the idea of a collegiate course and entered 
the ministery of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
The disadvantage that this decision implied he en- 
deavored to overcome by studious habits which he 
persisted in to the close of his career. It was his 
practice after lecturing away from home to rise before 
daylight that he might reach his study at the usual 
hour. He was a traveler and lecturer all his life, and 
to his knowledge of books he added knowledge of men 
and acquaintance with current events that made him 
intensely interesting on all occasions. 

Dr. Newman began his ministry in Canastota, N. 
Y., on a salary of $100 a year. In 1849 he was trans- 
ferred to a church in Albany. Here his preaching 
attracted such wide attention that three years later 
he was appointed to the Bedford street church, New 
York City. A year later he went abroad, spending the 
winter in Rome, Egypt and Palestine. On his return 
he published ‘‘From Dan to Beersheba.’* From 1863 
to 1864 he was pastor of the Washington Square church, 
New York, when Bishop Ames sent him to re-establish 
the Methodist Episcopal church in Louisiana, Texas, 
and Mississippi. In this work he was singularly suc- 
cessful, in building churches in New Orleans, in 
establishing the New Orleans Advocate, the first 
weekly Methodist journal in the south, and in found- 
ing a theological seminary. His national reputation 
dates from his call to the Metropolitan church in 
Washington in 1869, Here that intimate acquaintance 
and strong attachment grew up between him and 
President Grant, like Damon and Pythias, which 
lasted until death separated them. During this pas- 
torate, Leland Stanford, General Logan, Secretary 
Chase, government officials and many foreign ministers 
were members of his congregation. He was pastor of 
this church for two full terms, and chaplain of the 
United States Senate during three congresses. In 1873 
President Grant appointed him inspector of United 
States consuls, in which capacity he made a tour of the 
world, and his report was so able and painstaking that 
it disarmed all criticism and fully justified the Presi- 
dent in creating the new office. 

In 1879 Dr. Newman was appointed to the pastorate 
of the Central church New York city. After General 
Grant returned trom his tour round the world he again 
became Dr. Newman's parishioner. At the expiration 
of the term he was called to the Madison Avenue Con- 
gregational church, and many prominent Methodist 
families followed him, among them was General Grant 
and his family. But internal dissensions arose over 
Dr. Newman’s refusal to withdraw from his own 
denomination and he resigned. In 1881, he was sent 
to the Ecumenical Conference which met in London. 
He was a member of the Cape May Commission which 
had for its object the settlement of difficulties between 
the two Episcopal Methodisms, and “carried olive 
branches in both hands.” 

Dr. Newman, though not a member of the General 
Conference, was elected a Bishop in 1888, In this 
capacity he wielded great influence. His sympathy 
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with aspiring young men was strong, and he gave | ought to be satisfied with his gold and let the original 


liberally to help them through school. 


As has been | settler rule his country. 
fitly said : ‘“Dr. Newman’s relation to General Grant| ment as well as in the man. 


There is force in the argu- 
He knows that if the 


grew pathetic as the great warrior drew near his end. | Outlanders get control of the government they will 


The pastor and friend came to the bedside, received | aid the English in acquiring the Republic. 


England 


his uttermost confidence, baptized him in the name of | already asserts that she holds the suzerainty of the 
the triune God, and delivered his funeral panegyric. | republic, it being authorized only to rule its local 


Among those who first came to sympathize with Mrs. 
Newman, who had just received his last recognizing 
look, was the widow of General Grant.”’ 
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*‘Oom Paul’’ Kruger. 





NE OF THE most interesting characters in the 
0) political world today is the astute, diplomatic, de- 

termined, pious President of the South African 
republic,—S. P. Paulus Kruger. His followers who 
believe in and love him say, ‘‘Oom Paul’’—‘‘our 
uncle.”? According to a recent dispatch, the opposi- 
tion to Kruger has been more completely broken than 
was accomplished by the British High Commissioner. 
This has been brought about by Mr. Fischer, a mem- 
ber of the Orange Free State Government. The 
franchise is to be granted to all Outlanders, or as they 
are called, ‘‘uitlanders,’’ meaning unnaturalized aliens 
who have been in the Transvaal since 1892. The 
plucky little republic has a history, and the conflicts 
of the present centre in and around Kruger who is 
jealous of Cecil Rhodes and a thorough hater of the 
English. 

More than a century ago the Dutch migrated in con- 
siderable numbers from Holland to South Africa. 
Many went to Cape Colony and some went along the 
shores for four or five hundred miles east of the Cape. 
The first real settlers, though, went to the Cape in 
1652, to establish a refitting station for the Dutch East 
India Company when their ships rounded the south- 
ern-most point of Africa. But in 1795 Cape Colony 
fell into the hands of the English. It was restored to 
the Dutch in 1802, and four years later recaptured by 
the English, who wished to hold the region as their 
halfway house on the way to India. The Dutch were 
finally glad to leave the coast and push inland and 
set up a government of their own. In 1836 and 1838 
10,000 ‘‘Boers,’’ as they are still called, migrated with 
great difficulty, fighting their way against native 
tribes who were fierce warriors and settled in and west 
of Natal. From that day to this, issues have arisen 
relating to English claims and innumerable conflicts 
have taken place, of which the present one bears a 
close resemblance. 

The present conflict centers in and around the un- 
naturalized aliens. When diamonds were discovered, 
the Kimberley mines opened, and the precious metals, 
producing as they have $70,000,000 worth of diamonds, 
$270,000,000 worth of gold in fourteen years, the rush 
to these fields was great. The population soon reached 
to above 345,000,five-sixths being English, Australians, 
Scotchmen, Americans and others. The remaining 
one-sixth are Boers, who insist on the control of Dutch 
political affairs. The situation is interesting. Many 
of the towns do not indicate the presence of the 
Dutchman except the Boer’s usurpation of the right to 
rule. Two years ago the English-speaking settlers 
owned sixty-three per cent. of the real estate and 
ninety per cent. of the personal property in the Trans- 
vaal. They pay about five-sixths of the’ expenses of 
the schools, wherein their children are taught in 
Dutch only. Kruger’s government has thus been able 
to retain original rights only by denying the franchise 
to outsiders. In 1881 all immigrants could be natural- 
ized in two years, then the limit was extended to five 
years, and in 1887 it was changed to fifteen years. 
Now the President grants the franchise to all who have 
been in the Transvaal since 1892. 

Kruger asserts, and stoutly maintains his position, 
that the Outlander digs gold out of Dutch land. He 
came to South Africa for that purpose and therefore, 


| 


affairs. The Boer replies that he once owed allegia:ce 
to England, but that she surrendered her suzerainty 
in a treaty which is known as “The London Conven- 
tion. The Outlanders are so restless that they are 
likely to embroil the two governments, and then cast 
their lots with England. A prominent Boer in refer- 
ring to a petition signed by 40,000 Outlanders asking 
for enlarged rights, said that if they wanted more 
rights they ‘‘would have to fight for them.’? The 
stubborn hold on political affairs maintained by the 
Boers, is in the main owing to the political influence 
of “Oom Paul.”’? Ifanything should happen to him 
the cause of the minority will be hopelessly lost. If 
he long maintains the present government in its 
present shape, he will have to fight for it. The Boer 
is a great fighter, and news from the Transvaal will 
be of unusual interest not only on account of the in- 
habitants thereof and interests therein, but because 
two powerful nations are jealously looking on. 
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Robert Bonner. 











The New York Ledger, owner of famous horses, 

and philanthropist, died at his home in New 
York, July 6, aged 76. He was born in 
derry, Ireland, April 28, 1824. On coming to this 
country while a mere boy, he settled in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and found employment in the oflice of the 
Here he early manifested that industry 
which was prophetic of his successful career. For 
| several years he worked in the printing office for $25 a 
year and board. Although the compensation was 


Rte x BONNER, the well. known publisher of 


London- 


Courant, 





small he often worked nineteen and twenty hours a 
day. He soon became an expert printer, and was 
such a rapid typesetter that on one occasion he set 
25,500 ems of solid type in twenty and a half hours. 
This record is said to have never been broken. 

Like many other employes on newspapers who have 
become eminent in the newspaper and literary world, 
young Bonner began to write articles for publication 
and soon became a correspondent for leading city 
papers. Later he associated himself with a small 
commercial paper called the Ledger, but it did not long 
remain small. He soon became the leading genius of 
| the concern. Its name was changed to The New York 
| Ledger, and its field henceforth was to be the realm of 
| popular literature, and Bonner was soon the owner. 
| Although it was then regarded as a sensational publi- 
ication, Mr. Bonner secured the ablest and most 
popular writers by paying prices for contributions that 
were considered beyond the reach of most concerns, 
At the height of her popularity, he secured a ten- 
column story from Fanny Fern, (Mrs. Parton) for 
which he paid $1,000. Encouraged by this success, he 
then paid Tennyson $5,000 for a poem. For afew 
short poems he paid Longfellow $3,000, and to cap the 
climax paid Henry Ward Beecher $30,000 for ‘‘Nor- 
wood.’”? Edward Everett furnished contributions, the 
condition of which was that Bonner should pay $10,000 
to the fund for the purchase of Mount Vernon. The 
most popular writers of the day were identified with 
the Ledger and this was enough to insure success. 
There was element of daring in his enterprises that 
contributed immensely to his popularity, and a prac- 
tical business foresight that kept him within reasonable 
bounds. His business methods would have been 
ruinous in the hands of a man of smaller caliber. He 
was greatly interested in the breeding of trotting 
horses and here he manifested the same daring spirit 
that would have ruined most any otherman. The 
prices he paid for horses seems almost incredible. He 
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paid $35,000 for Dexter ; $40,000 for Maud §.; $41,000 
for Sunol, and $40,000 for Pocahontas. He invariably 
refused to allow his horses to trot for money and 
always discouraged betting. 

Mr. Bonner’s influence as a citizen was always on 
the right side. Itis said that he spent $1,000,000 in 
charity. He was a warm friend of Rev. Dr. John Hall 
and was President of the Board of Trustees in his 
church. When Dr. Hell died it deeply grieved his 
old friend and parishioner, and then when Mr. 
Bonner’s eldest son passed away it shattered his failing 
health and death soon came to his relief. 
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A Brilliant Woman Graduate. 











J\ MONG the thousands of bright and promising 
graduates from colleges and universities last 


June, probably Miss Elfrieda Hochbaum has 
become most widely known, as_ she received 
both the bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 


Northwestern University, and on account of her thesis 
on “The direct influence of the American Revolution 
on German literature,’’ which has attracted such wide 
attention. The Jilinois Staats-Zeitung says of her thesis, 
among other things, that, though the subject has been 
touched upon in various histories of German literature, 
it has never before been depicted or discussed in so 
able a manner. ‘All German Americans have a right 
to be proud that it is from their midst that this highly 
gifted and tremendously industrious young lady has 
come who has created so great a work. she 
Just at the present time, when so many unpleasant 
feelings against Germany are being cherished in 
America, it is a most important literary service to have 
demonstrated from such sources the fact that the Ger- 
man people and their poets took so warm an interest 
in the founding of the American republic, and with 
what moral indignation they were fired again at the 
sale of German soldiers to England. Butintrusically, 
the study prepared by Miss Hochbaum possesses a high 
literary and historical value ; it is one of the most im- 
portant modern contributions to the history of German 
literature and comparative literature.”’ 
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Peary Relief Expedition. 








HE relief expedition fitted out at North Syney in 
Wt July, by the Peary club of New York, isunder the 
direction of Professor William Libbey of Prince- 

ton university, and the party, whose object is to take 
provisions and supplies to Lieutenant Peary, includes 
three other professors and two representatives from 
the United States Coast Survey. Peary hopes to reach 
the north pole by advancing northward by short stages 
and leaving at each station a supply of provisions, so 
that if any misfortune should befall him he can easily 
fall back upon the nearest base of supplies. The expe- 
divion planned to proceed to Disco Island, thence along 
the coast to Angelfield, near the point where Peary’s 
first station was established. Supplies are to be car- 
ried inland over the ice by natives and teams, and 
each of his relief stations will be supplied with pro- 
visions. Peary has not been heard from for over a year, 
but no anxiety is felt concerning him. After the steam 
bark whaler Diana, which the party chartered for the 
trip, has discharged her cargo, the purposes of the ex- 
pedition has been fulfilled. Then the party will turn 
their attention to scientific exploration. Some deep- 
sea investigations will be made for which they have 
some specially prepared apparatus. The members of 
the expedition expect to secure valuable information 
as the result of their dredging. They expect to return 
next month. 


Do you use report cards? Most progressive teachers 
do. Nothing like them as an incentive to diligent 
work, good deportment, etc. There are several kind 





published—ours may not be the best, but we think they 
are. Send for samples and judge for yourself. 
are two kinds—weekly and term. 
quest will bring a sample of each. 
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Extracts From ‘‘First of This and First 
of That.” 


Anti-Slavery Society. A party of Quakers, 
residing in Philadelphia, formed the first anti- 
slavery society in America on April 14, 1775. 

Books. ‘The Bay Psalms Book’? was the first 
book printed in this country. It was printed in 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1640, ‘‘The Laws of 
Louisana Territory,’’ published in 1808, is said 
to be the first book published west of the 
Mississippi river. 

Brick were first manufactured in America in 
1612, by the Virginia colonists. In 1659 their 
manufacture was commenced in New Amster- 
dam and the erection of brick buildings com- 
menced. Brick were first manufactured by 
machinery at New York city in 1829. 

Blind Asylum. The first asylum for the care 
of the blind in the United States, was estab- 
lished in Boston in 1829. 

Cold-Cut Iron Nails were first made, not only 
in America, but in the world, at Cumberland, 
Rhode Island, in 1777. 

City Directories. The first city directory 
published in the United States was that of Phila- 
delphia issued in 1785. 

Cotton Exported. In 1785 fourteen bags of 
cotton were sent from this country to Liverpool 
—one bag being sent from New York, one from 
Charleston and twelve from Philadelphia. Thus 
began the exportation of one of our most im- 
portant agricultural products. 

Dental Offices, The first dentist’s oflice in 
the United States was established by John 
Greenwood, in New York city in 1788. 

Election-Day Sermons. On the 24th of May, 
1634, a Rev. Mr. Cotton of Massachusetts in- 
augurated the custom of preaching  election- 
day sermons, the first of such sermons being 
preached by him on that day. This custom pre- 
vailed in New England for more than two hun- 
dred years. 

German Newspaper. ‘The first newspaper in 
America published in the German language was 
issued at Germantown, Pennsylvania, in 1735. 

Gas for Lighting. Baltimore was the first 
city in the United States to use gas for street 
lighting. This was in 1816. The first place 
of amusement in the United States to be lighted 
by gas was a theatre at Philadelphia in the 
same year. 

Glass Factory. Although glass was manu- 
factured by the colonists at Jamestown, Virginia, 
as early as 1609, the first regular factory for its 
manufacture was not established until 1780. 
This factory was built at Temple, New Hamp- 
shire, and was operated by deserters from the 
British army. 


Ice Exported, ‘The first iceexported from this 








country consisted of a cargo of about 125 tons 
which was shipped from Boston to Martinique 
in 1805. The first ice exported froii America 
tothe East Indies was shipped in May, 1833, and 
delivered in Calcutta in the fall of the same 
year. : 

Libraries. In 1700 the first public library in 
America was established in New York city. 
Through the efforts of Benjamin Franklin the 
first public library in Pennsylvania was estab- 
lished in 1742. Rhode Island’s first public 
library was established at Newport in 1747. 

Normal Schools, The first normal school in 
the United States was opened at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, July 3, 1829. 

Omnibuses. The first omnibus used in New 
York city appeared in 1830. It had the word 
“Omnibus’’ in large letters on both sides and 
many supposed it to be the name of the owner. 

Pocket Knives were first manufactured in this 
country in 1829, at Worcester, Mass. 

Rice. The introduction of rice in America oc- 
curred in 1695. It is said that a ship from 
Madagascar, on her way to Great Britain 
anchored off the coast of Carolina and that the 
captain presented a bag of rice to one of the 
colonists and instructed him regarding its culti- 
vation. The rice was distributed among 
several of the inhabitants, who planted it and 
thus introduced this important product. 

Sugar was first successfully manufactured 
from cane near New Orleans in 1796. 

Slates. The first school slates manufactured 
in the United States were made in 1826, in 
Pennsylvania. 

Street Railways. The first street railway in 
America and in the world was built in New 
York in 1832. 

Sunday Schools. Bishop Asbury of Virginia 
opened the first Sunday school in the United 
States in 1786. Samuel Slater established the 
first Sunday school in New England at Paw- 
tucket in 1793. : 

Streets Lighted by Lanterns. In 1697 the 
Common Council of New York city ordered that 
the streets be lighted. The plan adopted was 
to suspend a lantern from a pole projecting 
from the window of every seventh house. 
Thus began the custom of lighting streets in 
what is now the largest and most important 
city in the New World. 

“The American Spelling Book,” by Noah 
Webster, was issued in 1783 and was the first 
spelling book published in the United States. 

Temperance Societies. In March, 1808, 
forty-three persons—residents of Saratoga county, 
New York—banded themselves together for the 
purpose of opposing the liquor traffic. This 
is said to be the first Temperance society in 
America. 


‘‘First of This and First of That’’ 1s the most Unique Historical work ever published. The above are a 


few items selected at random from this work. 
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Thomas Carlyle. 


APPELLATION. 

The Censor of his Age. 

The Sage of Chelsea. 

A Puritan who had lost his creed. 

The man who made over the habits of English 
life and English thought. 

He was ‘‘translator, essayist, biographer, his- 
torian, conversationalist, moral and religious 
teacher.”’ 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

‘‘He is a tall, robust man ; rugged simplicity 
and indomitable strength are in his face, and 
such aglow of genius in it—not always smoulder- 
ing there, but flashing from his beautiful gray 
eyes, from the remoteness of their setting under 
that massive brow. His manner is very quiet, 
but he speaks like one tremendously convinced 
of what he utters, and who had much—very 
much, in him that was quite unutterable, quite 
unfit to be uttered to the uninitiated ear.’’—Caro- 
line Fox. 

LIFE. 

Thomas Carlyle was born Dec. 4, 1795, at 
Ecclefechan in Dumfriesshire, Scotland. [ccle- 
fechan is the Entepfuhl of ‘Sartor Resartus.”’ 
Ilis father, James Carlyle, was a stonemason, a 
true God-fearing man. After some elementary 
home-training Thomas was sent to the EKccle- 
fechan school, and thence in 1805 to Annan 
academy, where he acquired some mathematics, 
French, Latin,and a little Greek. Nov. 1809, 
traveling on foot like many other poor, am- 
bitious Scotch lads, he went to Edinburgh uni- 
versity. His parents wished him to enter the 
ministry, but Carlyle did not feel that profession 
his vocation. From 1814 to 1816 he was assist- 
ant teacher of the Kirkaldy school. It was at 
Kirkaldy that he met Miss Margaret Gordon, 
the Blumine of ‘‘Sartor Resartus.’’ In 1818 he 
returned to Edinburgh, still undecided as to his 
future profession. He eked out a meagre sup- 
port by writing articles for cyclopedias, and by 
making a translation of Legendre. .He took up 
and then abandoned the study of law, and doubt 
and dyspepsia gained strong hold on him. In 
1821 he met Jane Welsh, a bright, vivacious 
girl who appreciated his genius, and five years 
later became his wife (Oct. 17, 1826). In 1822 
he became tutor to Mr. Buller’s three sons. He 
received a salary of two hundred pounds, and 
had much time for literary work. German 
literature was especially attractive to him, and 
in 1825 he published a ‘‘Life of Schiller.’’ In 
1828 he and his wife, his faithful Jeanie, went’ 
to her little property, Craigenputtoch, a remote, 





_|the French Revolution’’ was planned. 
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dreary place. During the next six years Carlyle 
fought his literary way and established his fame. 
His most notable reviews—those of Burns, 
Samuel Johnson, Goethe, Voltaire, Diderot and 
Schiller—belong to this period, as do also his 
‘‘History of German Literature’? and ‘‘Sartor 
Resartus.’’ At this time, too, the ‘‘History of 
In 1834 
the Carlyles went to London, to 5 Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea—their home, till death. Carlyle’s genuis 
and his wife’s social and literary talents attracted 
to their home the literary celebrities of the day 
and many: other charming people. Their life 
did not always keep an even tenor—that was 
impossible with two such irritable, high-strung 
natures—but entire entrangement was impossible 
to two people of such uncompromising in- 
tegrity and deep, true affection for each other. 
From 1837 to 1840 he delivered lectures in Lon- 
don on ‘‘The History of Literature,’’ ‘‘The Revo- 
lution of Modern Europe,’’ and ‘‘Heroes, Hero- 
Worship, and the Heroicin History.’’ Nov. 11, 
1865, he was elected Lord Rector of Edinburgh 
university. Mrs. Carlyle’s sudden death (April 
21, 1866) was a lasting grief to him. In the 
‘‘memorials’’ written after her death he blamed 
himself for the faults which his remorse exag- 
gerated into crimes. Carlyle died Feb. 5, 1881, 
and those who knew his preferences declined the 
offered tomb in Westminister Abbey, and buried 
him in the churchyard at his old Ecclefechan 
home. Proud, impatient and intolerant, he was 
aman of courage and veracity who never swerved 
a hair’s-breadth from what he thought true and 
right. 
MATERIAL. 

“Required :—The essay on Burns and parts of ‘‘Heroes 
and Hero-Worship.” ‘‘Theessay on Burns may be 
considered the first of a series of biographical studies 
which must accomplish a revolution in our mode of 
viewing man, and by consequence in our mode of writ- 
ing history.” 

Parallel :—‘‘Heroes and MHero-Worship,”’ 
Resartus,’’ ‘‘History of the French Revolution. 
and Letters of Cromwell.” 

Biographical :—‘‘Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle’ 
(2nd edition—Froude and Norton), Froude’s ‘‘Thomas 
Carlyle, a History of the First Forty Years of his Life,’’ 
“Carlyle’s Life in London, 1834-1881,’’ and ‘‘Letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle ;”’ ‘‘Correspond- 
ence between Carlyle and Emerson,” and ‘‘Correspond- 
ence between Carlyle and Goethe’’ edited by C. E. 
Norton ; Larkin’s ‘‘Open Secret of Carlyle’s Life,’’ and 
the ‘‘Lives’’ by Norton, Wylie, Conway, Masson, Gar- 
nett and Arnold. 

Critical :—Bayne’s ‘Lessons from my Masters,” 
Japp’s ‘‘Three Great Teachers of our own Time,”’’ 
Lowell’s ‘“My Study Windows,’? Whipple’s ‘Essays 
and Reviews,’’? Dowden’s ‘Studies in Literature,’ 
Caroline Fox’s ‘‘Memories of Old Friends,’’ Shirp’s 
‘Aspects of Poetry,’’ and Birrell’s ‘‘Obita Dicta.’’ 


‘Sartor 
“Life 


WORKS. 

“Life of Schiller’? (1825) less marked by his peculiar 
manner than any of his later books. 

“Sartor Resartus’’ (1834) ‘‘ ‘Not what I have, but 
what I do, is my kingdom,’ he taught in ‘Sartor Re- 
sartus’ [The Tailor Retailored] and in every book 
written afterwards. Through the mere surroundings 
of life, man’s clothes, his wealth and house and land, 
his body’s dress, and his soul’s dress which the body 
is, straight through this to the life within we must 
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look if we wish to see ourselves or know one another. 
That is the Clothes Philosophy.’ ’?—Morley. 

‘‘History of the French Revolution’’ (1837), ‘defined 
history as the essence of innumerable biographies— 
mighty tragedy enacted by afew leading characters, 
Mirabeau, Danton, Napoleon.’’—Beers. 

‘‘Lectures on the History of Literature’’ (1837). ‘‘Lec- 
tures on the Successive Periods of European Culture” 
(1838). ‘‘Lectures on the Revolutions of Modern 
Europe” (1839). ‘‘Chartism’’ (1839), Carlyle’s first 
attack on the shams and corruption of modern society. 

‘Lectures on Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic 
in History” (1840), illustrating the need of great in- 
dividual rulers, real kings and heroes, by representative 
heroes. ‘‘Past and Present’’ (1843) ‘ ‘a lesson read to 
our generation from an episode in the history of the 
twelfth century.’”’ 

“Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches”? (1845). Carlyle 
gave Cromwell the sympathetic interpretation of a 
kindred spirit. The history of literature affords no 
richer treat than may be derived from a comparison of 
Cromwell as painted by Hume, with Cromwell as 
painted by Carlyle.’’—Bayne. 

‘Latter-Day Pamphlets” (1850). ‘Biography of 
John Sterling’? (1851). ‘History of Frederick IL., 
Commonly Called Frederick the Great’’ (1858-1865) 
miscellaneous memories of the court and camp of the 
greatest of modern rulers. In it Carlyle’s mannerism 
of style reached its extreme. In Caryle’s. Essays,— 
“Signs of the Times’’ (1829) ‘‘History’’? (1830), and 
“‘Characteristics’’ (1831) are to be found the germs of 
all his later writings.’’ 

CRITICAL ESTIMATES, 

“Carlyle was essentially a great artist, both in the 
way in which he conceived things, and in the way in 
which he expressed his conception of them. An artist, 
not of the Raphael or Leonardo order, but of the Rem- 
brandt or even of the Michael Angelo type—forceful, 
rugged, gnarled, lurid, Titanic.”—J. C. Sharp. 

“For good or evil, he exerted a greater influence on 
British literature during the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury and through that literature on the ethical, re- 
ligious and political belief of his time than any of his 
contemporaries ; as a humorist using humor seriously 
and as a weapon for the enforcement of his opinion, 
he has no superior, combining in himself what is best 
in Dunbar, Burns, Rabelais and Swift ; as a master of 
the graphic in style he has not a rival and no second.”’ 
— Wallace. 

‘“‘Mr. Carlyle comprehends only the individual ; the 
true sense of the unity of the human race escapes him ; 
he sympathizes with all men, but it is with the separ- 
ate light of each and not with their collective light. 
He readily looks at every man as the representative, 
the incarnation, in a manner, of an idea. He does not 
believe in a supreme idea represented progressively by 
the development of mankind taken as a whole. The 
great religious idea, the continued development of 
humanity by a collective labor according to an educa- 
tional plan designed by providence, finds but a feeble 
echo, or rather no echo at all, in his soul. The 
nationality of Italy is in his eyes the glory of having 
produced Dante and Christopher Columbus; the na- 
tionality of Germany that of having given birth to 
Luther, to Goethe and to others. The shadow thrown 
by these gigantic men appears to eclipse from his view 
every trace of the national thought of which these men 
were only the interpreters or prophets and of the peo- 
ple who alone are its depositary.’’—Mazzinni. 








Among other preparations for the new school year, 
have you provided yourself with an educational paper? 
The regular reading of such a journal is almost an 
essential for a wide-awake, successful, progressive 
teacher. If you are notasubscriber to Tur INsrxucror, 
look over this number carefully, and think whether 
there is any other way in which you can get so great 
valne through the whole year for only 50 cents, as by 
subscribing for and reading it regularly. Our com- 
bination and premium offers reduce even this small 
cost, 
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Lian Mepora ‘Cuxeny, Minneapolis, , Minn. 








Links in the Life-Chain. 


HAT A great wide world of creatures, 
W out under the open skies! So great, 
yet not so widely separated as people 
often suppose. There are links, there 
are laws, binding the whole creation into one 
great family. How well has the poet Browning 
expressed this thought :— 
“God made all the creatures and gave them our love 
and our fear, 
To give sign, we and they are his children, one family 
here.” 

Let us try to think this thought with him, 
making it ourown. Then our talks this year 
will be full of meaning ;—not of a far away 
world which only touches ours occasionally, but 
a world to which we hold close kinship—‘‘one 
family here.’? You know how our favorite little 
Indian friend, Hiawatha, is said to have regarded 
the squirrels, the rabbits and other wild creatures 
of the forest as his ‘‘brothers.’? Why should 
not we-think of them in the same way? Prob- 
ably because we live so much in cities and so 
little among these forest creatures. We do not 
really know them in their natural haunts. But 
a different day is fast coming. I believe we are 
beginning to feel more strongly every year that 
we must get back to Nature as much as possible, 
for at least a time each year, in order to live our 
best. We must get out into the meadows, 
deep into the heart of the woods ; we must come 
close to the birds and flowers, to the squirrels 
and butterfiies, the ants and spiders and all. 

What shall we learn and gain from this? 
“Try it and see,’’ must be my first answer. 
I rather think children know better than grown 
folks, as a rule, the best answer to the question. 
For ‘In your hearts are the birds and the sun- 
shine.”? And hold fast to your treasure, chil- 
dren; keep it always. When we reach the 
“grown-up”? world, we do not really need to 
lose the birds and the close touch with Nature. 
We must not allow ourselves to grow away from 
the real world—into that world which man. has 
built of bricks and walled about with customs. 
We are never so old that we do not need the 
help of our humbler brothers of field, forest and 
air. 

‘*These small people,’”’ says Charles M. Skin- 
ner, ‘‘who hold us in love or fear, as we hold 
them, are reminders of that paradise where all 
was harmony, and that millennium of a grander 
concord that must be, somewhere, sometime in 
the future.’”? One great division of the world of 
love and law is the Animal Kingdom, with 





which we shall have most to do in our talks. I 
feel sure we shall feel the kinship stronger if we 
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bear in mind clearly a few simple classifications 
and know into how many branches the great 
animal family is divided. 

Think always of all living things in both 
animal and vegetable world as belonging in 
families. For foundation work, I will ask you, 
today, to remember these points. First, the 
four grand divisions of the Animal Kingdom : 

I. Radiata or Radiates. 
II. Mollusca or Molluscs. 
IIL. Articulata or Articulates. 
IV. Vertebrata or Vertebrates. 

(A fifth division often included, namely Protozoa or 
‘first animals’’—microscopic animalcules. } 

Many years ago, great naturalists, careful stu- 
dents of the animal world, basing their work up- 
on nature, made these classifications which 
greatly aid us in our study of the animal king- 
dom. Certain likenesses in structure, habits, 
etc., showed in which family branch to place 
the various animals. 

Now, under the grand divisions, are many 
branches called classes, and each class again 
divided into groups called orders. To each order 
belong many creatures. Under Divisions I. and II. 
I will only give you at present a few familiar 
names, such as star-fish, polyps and sea-urchins, 
Division I., Radiata; and clams, oysters and 
snails, Division II., or Mollusca. Under Division 
III., Articulates, I will name two classes, which 
I trust you will remember. Crustaceans and 
Insects. Belonging to the Crustaceans are craw- 
fish, crabs, lobsters, barnacles, shrimp and 
pawn. ‘To the class Insects belong some very 
familiar ‘‘little brothers,’’ as beetles, glow- 
worms, butterflies, moths, dragon-flies, wasps, 
bees and hornets, grasshoppers, katydids, cicadas 
and crickets. Under Division IV., Vertebrates, 
I must give you today a little more to remember, 
for we wish to take up some special studies 
under this division. Animals belonging to the 
other three divisions have generally an outside 
shell or horny covering which seems to cover and 
protect the soft parts within, and to give firm 
attachment to the muscles. 

In the highest division, Vertebrates, the 
animals have an internal skeleton, whose base 
consists of a chain of bones along the back called 
the vertebral column. Animals of this division 
have a brain and spinal cord. Birds belong to 
this division. You probably feel quite at home 
when we come to talk of the class birds. But 
highest in the division is the class mammals, 
and highest in this class is the order to which 
man belongs. I know you will be interested to 
know, if you do not already, that mammals in- 
clude horses, cows, sheep, goats, pigs, dogs and 
cats, also mice, monkeys, whales and elephants. 
And with mammals, too, belong the foxes, 
squirrels and rabbits and many other animals. 

Let me give you now, an outline which you 
may piace in your note books, if you choose. 

DIVISION VERTEBRATES. 

Cass I. Mammals.—Warm-blooded animals 
which have hair or fur, bring forth their young 
and nurse them, 





Cuass II. Birds.—Warm-blooded animals 
which have feathers and lay eggs. 

Cuass III. Reptiles. 
which have scaly skins, like lizards, turtles and 
snakes. 

Ciass IV. Batrachians.—Cold-blooded ani- 
mals which have naked skins, like frogs, toads 
and newts. 

Crass V. Fishes. —Cold-blooded animals 
which have either scaly or naked skins, but no 
fur or feathers ; which live in the water, breathe 
it with their gills and swim in it with fins. 


Out of this great, great animal family then, 
I have chosen for our first studies, stories, etc., 
some of the creatures among Vertebrates which 
are familiar, yet not too well known, and which 
we often have for pets—squirrels, cats, dogs, 
birds, and such. 

By and by we shall branch out more into the 
various fields open to our study. Our special 
study for the autumn months will probably be 
that very interesting and cunning family, the 
squirrel family. And because birds are so uni- 
versally well loved and known, yet not so much 
known as should be about them, we will agree 
to cling to our old favorite as one of our regular 
topics each month. 

‘‘Kindness to animals!’’ Think about the 
meaning of this phrase a great deal during the 
year. When we come to know animals in the 
right way we shall ‘‘hold them in more love’’ 
and some that we now fear, in less; likewise 
they shall fear us less and love us more. 
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One of Her Numerous Progeny. 





Necessity, the mother of invention, has a nu- 
merous offspring, and one of her children turned 
up the other day in a most surprising way. 

‘Gimme six pounds of sugar,’? demanded a 
small boy, rushing into a grocery store in 
breathless haste. 

‘‘Four cents a pound ; that’ll be twenty-four 
cents,’’ said the man behind the counter, as he 
tied up his package. 

‘‘Hold on, I want ten pounds of rice—what’s 
that a pound ?”’ 

‘Six cents,’’ answered the man; ‘‘sixty cents. 
What else did your mother send for?”’ 

' “T want eight quarts of beans—what’ll they 

e 2”? 

‘‘Beans are fifteen cents—a dollar twenty.” 

‘‘Now let me have seven pounds of codfish, 
two pounds anda half of tea, two quarts of 
vinegar, six dozen clothes-pins, and three pecks 
of potatoes,”’ called out the boy, reading from a 
memorandum in his hand; ‘‘and give me a bill 
of it all, please.’’ 

When the packages were all done up and the 
bill ready, the grocer handed it over with, ‘‘Did 
your mother send the money, or does she want 
them charged, sonny ?”’ 

‘ “My mother didn’t send for nothing,’’? was 
the boy’s answer, as he made swiftly for the 
door. ‘‘That’s my arithmetic lesson, and I had 
to have the answer of git licked.”’ 








‘¢First of This and First of That’? together 
with Normal Instructor one year for 88c, plus 10¢ 
for postage on book, 
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*“‘A Return to School’’ Exercise. 





SONG BY SCHOOL. 
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“Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait.’ 


WHERE I SPENT MY VACATION. 





(Class exercise for four pupils). 
Ist Pupil. 
I spent my vacation, some six weeks or more, 
In a tent with my parents, along the sea shore ; 
I watched the large ships with their sails white as snow 
Majestically, silently, pass to and fro. 
I’ve seen the blue waters lie waveless as glass, 


EV’RY MORNING ON TIME. 
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In our schoolroom so dear, 
For another bright year, 
We are gathered all o’er this happy land ; 
Pleasant duties to meet, 
Happy faces to greet, 
Promptiy heeding each kind command. 


Cuorus.—Ev’ry morning on time ! 
Ev’ry morning on time ! 
Let us gather at the school bell’s chime. 
From the city and plain, 
Whether sunshine or rain, 
Let us gather ev’ry morning on time. 


Now vacation is o’er, 
And we gather once more, 
From the forest, the mountain and the sea ; 
With our faces so bright, 
And with spirits so light, 
And with courage, we’ll try to be—Cuo. 


Let us labor each day 
In a cheerful, kind way, 
Ever striving to do our very best. 
When our labors thus close, 
And when older each grows, 
All our future shall then be blest.—Cuo. 


DECLAMATION—GREETING. 





Teacher, schoolmates and friends. Another year of 
school is before us. One has said, ‘‘Well begun is 
half done ;’’ so itis of great concern to us that we begin 
this year rightly. If possible, each pupil ‘should not 
fail to be in his place on time, and not miss one recita- 
tion. Promptness and strict attention to the faithful | 
discharge of duty are the best business principles. 
We attend school for life ; that is, we should learn here 
how to conduct successfully the business of life after 
we leave school. Let us be thorough and honest in all 
our work ; and hope for no honor or reward unless we 
be truly worthy. From your vacation I trust that 
you have returned rested, bright and ready for the 
tasks and duties of this new year, also that this new 
year may be the most profitable and delightful in our 
experience for both teacher and pupil. Longfellow 
said : 








While the ships half asleep would so quietly pass ; 
And again in the storm, with the waves mad and white, 
I saw the ships struggle like beasts in a fight. 

So, I thought, we are sailing on life’s mystic sea ; 

Our voyage is hidden in kind mystery. 

Some days must be gloomy ; some storms must pass o'er, 
While onward we drift to that far, silent shore. 

I saw how the waves wore the rocks on the shore, 

As o’er them for ages their waters would pour. 

I learned a good lesson—a little each day 

Will carve out a name in the rock in our way. 


These scenes suggested the lines of Longfellow : 

Class. 
“Thou too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge, in what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 
Fear not each sudden sound or shock,— 
Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 
’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale ! 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 
Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee.” 


2nd Pupil. 


| My vacation I spent with the birds and the flowers, 


In cool, shady woods, and in vine-clustered bowers ; 

Where the sweet-scented clover, the low of the kine, 

The song of the brooklets, the sigh of the pine ; 

Where the blue of the skies and the whip-poor-will’s 
charm, 

Made my visit delightful out on the old farm. 

The lesson I learned while out in the field, 

Is, the seed which we sow will its own harvest yield ; 

Sow thistles, and thistles will come sure as fate ; 

Sow honor, and honor will come true and great ; 
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That nature will yield to the hands of us all 
But the harvests will be like the seed we let fall ! 
A lesson of trust I could see every where; 
The birds and the flowers showed nothing of care ; 
No sorrow, no worry seemed heaving the breast, 
They grew and kept busy while God did the rest. 
And thus have I learned from God’s fatherly care 
To never forget the sun’s shining somewhere. 
When I saw the country churchyard Gray’s polished 
lines were suggested— 
Class. 
“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The plonghman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds.’ 
3rd Pupil. 
To the city I went to spend my vacation, 
To see the fine sights, and my friends and relation ; 
But the noise and the traffic, the smoke and commotion 
I scarcely could bear, and now I’ve no notion 
To give up the country, its quiet and air, 
For the hot, busy city, its rush and its glare, 
Oh, the wretched I saw! the sin and the woe! 
The close, crowded dwellings, the alleys so low ; 
The poor, ragged children, their conduct so rude, 
So gaunt and so loathsome and hungry for food ! 
I thought of the brooklets, the country’s cool shade, 
Where only the birds and the butterflies played ; 
And the berries and nuts, pure water and air, 
And how gladly these children such blessings would 
share, 
Ther this lesson I learned while away on vacation, 
Contented to be in whatever’s your station ;— 
To be thankful for what you enjoy, although less 
Than the pleasures of others whom fortune may bless ; 
The joys which we have may appear very small, 
While some may have more,—many, no joys at all. 
Contentment’s a pear! of great comfort and worth, 
Let us share with the lowly our pleasures of earth. 
The poet Morris has said : 
Class 
“To me, the world’s an open book 
Of sweet and pleasant poetry ; 
I read it in the running brook, 
That sings its way toward the sea ; 
It whispers in the leaves of trees, 
The swelling grain, the waving grain, 
And in the cool, fresh evening breeze, 
That crisps the wavelets as they pass. 


The flowers below, the stars above, 
In all their bloom and brightness given, 
Are like the attributes of love, 
The poetry of earth and heaven. 
Thus nature’s volume read aright, 
Attune the soul to minstrelsy ; 
Tingeing life’s cloud with rosy light, 
And all the world, with poetry.”’ 
4th Pupil. 
I spent my vacation at home with great pleasure, 
The time spent at work sweetened that spent at leisure. 
The days hurried by, for so busy were we 
And thus we were happy as children could be. 
The scenes of the home with its duties and joys, 
We greatly enjoyed with the girls and the boys. 
Our stories and riddles, and problems and games, 
Our sports on the commons, our shouts and acclaims, 
Made the evenings delightful, and happy and bright, 
Because we were busy and tried ‘to do right. 
The poet Proctor has said :— 
Class 
‘Methinks I love all common things, 
The common air, the common flower, 
The dear, kind common thought that springs 
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From hearts that have no other dower, 
No other wealth, no other power 

Save love, and will not that repay 

For all else fortune tears away ?”’ 


(This exercise is for eight pupils—four known as pupils, four 
forming the class. When the pupils recite, one at a time, each 
one should step forward, and after reciting step back into line. 
They should stand 1st pupil, then one of the class; 2nd pupil, and 
one of the class, etc.) 


RECITATION—THE VOICE OF THE NEW BOOK. 





(The pupil, who should be small, should hold a new book and 
turn to the respective parts of the book as they are mentioned in 
the recitation.) 


My dear little owner, please listen to me !, 

I’m as tidy and clean as a new book can be. 

To hold the leaves right my back is made stout, 

But if you should break it, the leaves would come out. 
Don’t bend back the covers, it causes me pain, 

And you learn to be cruel, and wasteful and vain ; 
The lids of my cover keep clear from a spot; 

My clothes like your own should be free from a blot. 
My name’s on the cover, don’t let any line 

Of blame be upon it as well as on thine. 

My first pretty pages, so crisp and so white, 

Should stand for our lives, if we always do right ; 
On one, write your name in a hand neat and plain ; 
And I shall be proud if they have not a stain. 

All my pages keep clean, for all faces should be 

Kept cheerful and bright, such are pleasant to see. 
Don’t mark with a pencil your lesson assigned 

But try to remember, depend on your mind ; 

Don’t turn down my corners to mark any place, 

It looks to me cruel to spoil thus my face, 

No pencil or ruler should lie between leaves, 

It strains my poor back, and my patience it grieves ; 
Don’t color the pictures or mar their design 

But study their teachings, their beauty and line. 

My lessons and pictures were made with great skill, 
Oh! ponder them well anda great mission fill. 

And now little friend to the tasks let us haste, 
We’re friends true and honest, no time can we waste. 


CLASS EXERCISE.—THE LITTLE BE’S. 





(For six small pupils who can sing. ) 
We are busy little be’s, 
Not honey bees are we ; 
But prompt, and earnest, truthful, good, 
The kind you wish to see. 


But first we’ll sing a little song, 
Of course to show no skill ; 

But please you in our simple way— 
To show our right good will. 


THE BUSY BE’S. 


SOLO OR CLASS, 
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Just come and see how busy they be 
In the primary room below. 


Ist Child. 
Be busy ! each moment’s a bright little gem, 
Oh let us be busy ! not lose one of them. 


2nd Verse. 
Wow! wow! wow! wow! said old Fido dear, 
I wonder where all the children are? 
I miss their happy cheer. 


Chorus. 
At school! at school! at school ! 
Where happy children go, 
Just come and see how happy they be, 
In the primary room below. 


2nd Child. 
Be happy ! like children so full of their glee, 
Like birds on the branches, be happy and free. 
Srd Verse. 
Ba, ba, ba, ba, said the lonely sheep, 
I wonder where all the children are 
That they so quiet keep? . 
Chorus. 
At school! at school! at school ! 
Where quiet children go ; 
Just come and see how quiet they be 
In the primary room below. 
8rd Child. 
Be quiet ! at home and at school, and polite, 
At table, in public ; it’s helpful and right. 
4th Verse. 
Chee ! chee! chee! chee! said the little bird, 
I wonder where all the children are, 
Their songs no more are heard? 
Chorus. 
At school! at school! at school! , 
Where singing children go, 
Like birds of spring, they merrily sing 
In the primary room below. 
4th Child. 
Be prompt in your duties and also at school, 
In keeping your promise, there’s no better rule. 
5th Child. 
Be kind to your parents, your schoolmates and all, 
Be kind todumb creatures, let no harsh words fall. | 
Gth Child. | 
Be earnest in all that your hands find to do, 
Success will be yours, and a life good and true. 





Words and Music by T. B. WEAVER, Prospect, O. 
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Buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz said the busy bee, 
I wonder where all the children are ? 
I miss their mirth and glee. 


Chorus. 
At school! at school! at school! 
Where busy children go, 





You see, my dear friends, if you follow these things, 
_ They'll bring the best be’s full of joy without stings. 


SONG—IF A BODY FINDS A LESSON. 
Tune :—Coming thro’ the Rye. 








If a body finds a lesson 


Rather hard and dry ; 

If nobody comes to show him, 
Need a body cry? 

If he’s little time to study 
Should he stop and sigh? 

Ere he says: ‘‘I cannot get it,’’ 
Ought he not to try? 


If a body gets in trouble 
Rather hard to bear, 
And he tries to do his duty, 
Need a body care? 
Midst the taunts and jeers of schoolmates, 
Should he not forbear ? 
Like a hero true and noble, 
Ought he not to dare? 


CLASS EX ERCISE—GOOD MANNERS. 





. (For a bright little girl dressed up like a lady attired for the 
street ; four or six little boys dressed much alike and representin; 
men. The little men first form a line along rear of stage, and stan 
like soldiers, The little lady acts in a very dignified manner. 
She enters, and standing on one side of stage recites first stanza.) 


Lady. 
If a lady meet a gentleman 
Upon the public way, 
To show his true politeness 
What should he do I pray? 


(She then walks in a dignified way across the stage before the 
little men who, as she passes, tip their hats and bow to her.) 


Lady. (Turning she recites.) 
And if while she is walking 


Upon the thoroughfare, 
(Begins to walk across stage to opposite side.) 
And she should drop her ’kerchief, 
I wonder if he’d care? 

(She drops her handkerchief before one of the little men, as she 
walks across, who promptly picks it up,and lifting his hat politely 
eng it to her as she smiles and bows, the rest tip hats as she 
Lady (facing audience. ) 

What makes the little gentleman ? 
Does station high or low? 

Do pleasing manners, sunny smiles, 
On cheeks where roses glow? 

Does dress to charm the outward. sight ? 
Pray tell me if you can 

What is it that at once proclaims 
The little gentleman ? 


Little Men. 

It cannot be the dress we wear, 
Nor is it wit or birth ; 

These never represented yet 
The soul’s undying worth ; 

Nor is it finely polished speech, 
Nor rosy cheeks, nor tan, 

Nor garb of silk, nor that of tow, 
That makes the gentleman. 


Fady. 

What is it then my little friends,— 
Politeness, polished words? 

Or is it cheerfulness of life 
Like that of singing birds? 

Or is it culture broad and deep? 
Pray tell me if you can, 

For in our youth we ought to know 
What makes the gentleman. 


Little Men. 

Respect and reverence for age, 
A truthful loyalty 

To mother, father, schoolmates, friends 
And speech from vileness free ; 

A life of purpose, busy, pure, 
And habits good and then, 

We add politeness which we hold 
Bespeak true gentlemen. 
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order of work is: 
First:—Oral instruc- 

tion; excerpts from 

the Johnny story ; the 
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Two Years with ‘‘Pollard.’’—Grade I. 





A. D. LOVELL, TAUNTON, MASS. 





Pollard Synthetic System of Teaching 

Reading, and that criticism almost invar- 

iably from those only slightly acquainted 
with the methods used, that it is a pleasure to 
have the opportunity of stating, as comprehen- 
sively as possible, what we expect to accomplish 
in the first two years. 

The conditions vary somewhat in the East 
from those in the West. There pupils do not 
enter under six. Here they may enter at five. 
Yet weare able to do about the same amount of 
work, although we must go very slowly the first 
year. ‘The first step is to interest the children 
in the story of Bess and Johnnie who visit their 
grandpa’s farm. By means of stencils, pictures 
of different animals or objects to be seen on the 
farm are presented to the children and each 
picture stands for some sound, either vowel or 
consonant. There is also a little jingle, which 
the children delight in singing, accompanying 
each sound. Let me say at this point that 
pictures, songs, stories are simply a means to the 
end, not by any means the system itself. 

Short ais the first vowel, in fact the first 
sound taught. Then come the consonant sounds 
which are finally combined with @ to form 
family names. As ap, at, ad, and so on. From 
these words are built ; words ending in ap be- 
longing to the ap teenily, and so wie various 
other terminations. 

The children are delighted to make ladders of 
eight rounds and play that the letters are little 
boys climbing up and down. Often the small 
and capital letters are both placed on the ladder, 
that we may know how the little boy looks 
when he is grownup. Thus, a=d. But still 
greater interest is shown as they mark the 
simple words and the easy stories which accom- 
pany them. 

For the first three months only words contain- 
ing short a are used. By this time the keys, so 
called, like bi, cr, sp, nk, and other consonant 
combinations, have been drilled upon, as well as 
the lists of words containing such keys. With 
the other short vowels we are to use the same 
keys and thus new work and review work are 
presented at the same time. Formerly the 
pupils marked the words in the speller and also 
in the primer. Now the primer is printed in 
large type and the pages are traced and marked 
on the tracing paper. The tracing is a pleasure 
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sounds ; reasons for marking, etc. 

Second :—Blackboard drill, each child having 
an opportunity to mark and sound all the words 
in the lesson and the sentences, if any. 

Third :—Independent marking by pupils at 
their seats. 

Fourth :—Writing, from dictation, 
family names, keys and words. 

Fifth :—Recitation ; pupils pronouncing and 
reading words and sentences in the lesson. 

By the time the long vowels are reached the 
children are prepared to go much more rapidly, 
and may now take easy supplementary reading. 
The teacher will frequently hear at this point 
something like this : ‘‘Don’t you think, Miss —- 
that my little boy is getting along well with his 
reading? He gets the paper at night and finds 
out a great many words and reads them to us. 
He enjoys surprising us with the number he can 
tell.’? Ofcourse the teacher is encouraged to 
find the children taking an outside interest in 
their work, and doing it independently. This 
is one great advantage in this system. The 
children rely upon themselves. They have 
something to do, and do it, and try todo it well. 
The lazy and the dull, unfortunately, we shall 
always have with us, but even if it takes two or 
three years for such ones to learn to read, they 
are independent at least. 

And now, what have we accomplished for our 
first year’s work? The children have marked 
and pronounced about three thousand words, 
almost all of them monosyllables. This has 
given them the power to find out many words of 
more than one syllable so that there is very little 
work for the teacher when they take up supple- 
mentary reading. They have also learned a 
number of words in common use that cannot be 
marked according to any fixed rule, the English 
language unfortunately abounding in such 
truants. The children call them runaways and 
with great delight shut them up after they have 
been taught the marking. 

By the appearance of the word they know 
from what family it strayed and its sound tells 
them where it belongs. Thus been isa runaway. 
It belongs in the ¢e Jong family, but ran into the 
t short family. But this is not all we have 
gained ; the enunciation is excellent, constant 
drill on the sounds and care on the teacher’s 
part that there is to beno carelessness in making 
them indistinctly, makes the Pollard pupil easily 
understood. There is no excuse for any such 
pupil not reading clearly and distinctly unless 
there is some physical defect. Expression de- 
pends, of course, somewhat upon the teacher, 


letters, 
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but with the power the children have of recog- 
nizing words, and the amount of study that is 
done by them, the teacher’s task is compara- 
tively light. 

Almost the first question asked by inquirers 
into the system is about the rules. Yes, there 
are a good many rules for marking, but we have 
only one rule ata time and plenty of time to 
digest it. For the first year the rules are simple 
and are no burden. Pity for the children is 
pity wasted, for they enjoy the work, and from 
the very first feel that they are working. 

A great deal of the so-called busy work is not 
always a means of development, but simply to 
to keep the children quiet. We aim at the 
accomplishment of real good, and a busy child 
won’t disturb any teacher. Having had long 
experience in teaching, I can truly say that so 
far I have never tried any system so satisfactory 
in its workings as the ‘‘Pollard,’’ for first or 
second grade. 
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A Device for Overcoming Incorrect Forms 
of Speech. 





J. T. TUTTLE, DAYTON, OHIO, 





HERE is no doubt that the results in lan- 

guage teaching in recent years in our 
primary and grammar grades have been excel- 
lent, and the continuation of present approved 
methods will more and more conduce to skill 
and facility upon the part of the children in 
both oral and written expression. 

It is pleasing to note that oral language is 
beginning to receive the attention it deserves 
and still more gratifying to know that the hand 
is recognized as a means of expressing thought 
in other ways than in simple writing, 7. e.,draw- 
ing and constructing. Despite the success that 
seems to follow the methods of the skillful 
teacher, all realize that in overcoming the defects 
of speech acquired in early life, there is dis- 
appointment. The theoretic knowledge of 
correct form is not enough. The acquirement of 
skill in technical construction will not remove 
the fault. In fact we must realize that there is 
an obstacle in the way of no small proportions— 
nothing less than the breaking up of a habit, 
and habits acquired in early childhood are 
tenacious. 

The following device has produced the best 
results under the writer’s observation. It is 
intended to train the ear from faulty expression 
by ignoring it largely and by continued and 
persistent crilling in the use of correct forms. 
Perhaps nearly one-half of the errors made by 
children is in the use of the tenses of the 
irregular verbs. Let the following be placed 
upon the board by the teacher. 




















I now. 

I —— yesterday. 
I have — 

(He has ) 


Any irregular verb may be given and the 
pupil required to use the proper form in the 
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blank and so on through the entire list. The!, 


pronouns may be changed from day to day until 
the entire list is used and then promiscuously 
thereafter. After the children have learned the 
form it may be erased and ‘‘now’’ and ‘“‘yester- 
day’? omitted. The various furms should be 
given with clearness and precision, never hurried 
to the extent of indistinctness. The drill may 
begin as early in the grades as the pupils can 
appreciate the meaning of it and, to obtain the 
best results should be relentlessly pursued 
through all the grammar grades. The exercise 
may be varied by having the correct form used 
in sentences and so combine the drill with con- 
structive language work. 

It is not enough that each pupil can give the 
proper form of every verb, but its value lies in 
the repetition of the correct expression until its 
sound is indelibly impressed upon the ear. 
Five minutes three times a week, during the 
course of a pupil through the grammar grades, 
will be sufficient. 

In like manner the pronoun nominative after 
the verb ‘‘to be’ and other copulatives, may be 
drilled upon until the automatism is acquired. 
The comparison of adjectives, the agreement o1 
a verb with its subject, a pronoun with its ante- 
cedent, etc., can be emphasized in the same 
way until the old habit is broken and the new 
established. 





The Aim of the Language Lesson. 





CHRISTIANA MOUNT, HOBOKEN, N. J. 





HERE should be a clearly defined purpose 
in the presentation of every subject. With- 
out a well defined plan and a constant aim in 
view, no teacher can reasonably expect good 
results. The first object of the language Jesson is 
to teach the child to see, and then to describe in 
good, simple language what he hasseen. If 
this is carried out carefully during the first year 
in school he will soon begin to think ; and if he 
has been accurately trained, he will be enabled 
to clothe his thought in suitable words. By 
thinking, I mean connected thinking. Every- 
body thinks, but how few are able to think 
connectedly on any one subject for a given 
length of time, and then clothe their thoughts in 
proper language. 

Carlyle says, ‘‘Language is the body of 
thought.’? Others contend that it is the 
garment. But be it body or garment, it is some- 
thing that can be acquired, but only by careful 
and persistent training. The beginner in teach- 
ing language generally commits one of two 
errors : either she confines herself to one book, 
or she gathers so much material from every 
known source that she is overwhelmed, and 
instead of casting out all extraneous matter and 
arranging her work systematically, she very 
often presents it all to her pupils, thereby over- 
whelming them in turn. 

In order to prepare a lesson that will bring 
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good results, the subject should be in keeping 
with the season of the year. This is applicable to 
the object, picture or nature lesson. After 
gathering all possible information, make an out- 
line of the points to be brought out and arrange 
the material under its proper heading, being 
careful, however, to cast out anything that will 
tend to obscure the sense of the lesson, or that is 
of minor importance. Having prepared the 
lesson, make it thoroughly your own. Like a 
good and efficient sailor, be ready for sudden 
and unexpected turns. Train the children to 
question about what they do not understand. 

Too much time should not be spent in intro- 
ducing the subject. Nor should too much 
information be given in one day. A short, 
animated lesson will result in a good reproduc- 
tion next day. This reproduction must never 
be omitted. At first it will provoke much 
weariness of the flesh, but if persisted in, the 
teacher will reap a rich reward before the end of 
the term. 

Do not give all the information. Of course it 
is much easier to tell than to draw out the little 
minds, but after the first two or three lessons 
there will be a decided improvement. Some 
children are always eager and ready to talk. 
They must be kept gently but firmly to the 
subject at hand, otherwise the lesson will be 
disconnected and the children will lose interest. 
Keep a watchful eye for the timid or dull ones. 
Try to frame some simple question for their 
benefit. It is well to talk with them before or 
after school, so that they will have more con- 
fidence in their own powers. And above all, 
encourage childish confidences—not during les- 
sons, but there is plenty of time for the teacher 
and child to become better acquainted, and 
the better acquainted they are, the better the 
results in language work. 

With the wide range of books within our 
reach, it is possible for each and every lesson to 
have its poem or story attached. But I think 
both poem and story worthless if they do not 
unconsciously lead to higher things. Even a 
picture lesson can have some aim beside the 
cultivation of the perceptive and descriptive 
powers. For instance, a picture of the hare and 
the tortoise will naturally culminate in the 
story itself. A picture of the Pied Piper can 
only lead to the poem. 

Reproducing the reading and requiring the 
children to answer all questions in sentences at 
all times will assist in the language work. Short 
memory gems are a great help in the thought- 
getting. At first they mean nothing to the 
average child, but daily intercourse with a 
thinking, questioning, suggesting teacher will 
cause the little minds to blossom unconsciously. 

Every month should have its calendar with 
typical “illustration and a verse from some good 
poem of the month. Illustrated verses from 
some of the many simple poems will help to 
make the children thoughtful and thought is the 
basis of our work in language. Teach a child 
to think and the expression will come. 





Suggestions for Trying Days. 





BY LILLIAN SMITH, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HE YOUNG teacher now enters upon her 

school duties with great earnestness. She 
spends a portion of the first few days in organiz- 
ing, drilling, and teaching the meaning of 
signals. She thinks her pupils are in perfect 
order. They obey the signals promptly and 
march to their classes like little soldiers. The 
teacher goes home feeling that it has been hard 
work but it has certainly paid. Hereafter, there 
will be no trouble with the discipline. Fora 
few days, everything goes well ; but one warm, 
cloudy morning the hopeful teacher taps the 
bell as usual, when lo! only half the class rise 
promptly ; some stand on one foot and givea 
few finishing touches to their slatework ; some 
of them do not even hear the bell. 

The teacher looks at them in amazement. 
Can these be the well drilled children who 
obeyed so promptly yesterday? It will never 
do to have her orders disregarded in this manner, 
so she commands them to sit down and at once 
proceeds to ‘‘discipline’ them. She fails to 
take into account that the novelty of the drill 
has worn off, that the day is warm and many of 
the children are drowsy at their seat-work, and 
that last, but by no means least, it is a cloudy 
day. 

How much better, under these conditions, to 
gain attention by a little strategy! How much 
better not to encounter direct disobedience! It 
is not absolutely necessary on this tryinz day 
to use the bell. By observing the condition of 
the class before giving the signals, the teacher 
may save herself this little encounter, and the 
children will obey from choice rather than 
coercion. Have a quick ¢rill. ‘Who can do 
whatI do? Hold the pencil high in the right 
hand, pass it to the left, hold it vertically, 
obliquely, horizontally, place it on the desk, 
raise right hand, left hand, both hands over the 
head, both before, to the right, to the left, 
behind, rise, march,’’—and there you have 
them. Ina class of fifty new pupils, it is some- 
times rather difficult to interest the whole class, 
yet it is advisable to have an occasionally class 
recitation as a change from sectional work. On 
the inattentive days let the child who recites 
stand in front, as if he were ‘‘speaking a piece.”’ 
The difference in attention is at once noticeable. 

Suppose the lesson is one on number. Let 
one child stand in front and ‘‘tell a story’’ for 
8—4, asking the question himself. The first 
one who answers correctly is then permitted to 
face the class and ask the next question suggested 
by the teacher. After a sufficient number has 
been asked, the children may maich to their 
seats, softly singing a little song. If the lesson 
is one on form, have the models placed on a 
table in front of the class. Select a number of 
children and let them stand in line beside the 
models. Have each one take up the model you 
designate, tell some fact about it to the class, 
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and pass to his seat, the others following in 
turn. 

A color lesson may be conducted in the same 
way. Have various colored objects on the table 
and have certain children select the colors sug- 
gested by some of the other pupils. 

If you wish to have a drawing lesson, have 
the figures drawn while you count, go quickly 
around the class with a sponge erasing all the 
poor drawings and sending the pupils who drew 
the best to stand front and exhibit their work to 
the class. Then erase these and all try again. 
This exercise can be used very often without 
becoming tiresome. 





Language Outline. 





MARY GARDNER, DULUTH, MINN. 





HF FOLLOWING plan for the first year’s 

work in language is merely suggestive; a 
scheme from which work may be selected—suit- 
able for exch teacher’s particular school—as the 
entire outline would be found too long for any 
one school to cover in the time allowed. 

I, Anrmats.—Order of observation. 

1. Home, habitat, form, surface, color, num- 
ber of parts. 

2. Relative position of parts. 

3. Use of parts. ‘ 

4. Adaptation of parts to use. 

5. Habits and actions, eating, sleeping, stand- 
ing, running, flying. 

6. Uses. 

7. Anecdotes. 

II. Piants.—Same general order as above. 
Conditions of growth described. 

III. Type Forms Descripep.—Differences 
between the various solids, noted and described. 

IV. Mentat Picrures.—Named and des- 
cribed. 

(Keep story true to nature, or some principle, 
—lest pupils form habit of ‘‘making up”’ stories 
at random, and so become untruthful. ) 

V. Assent—But Reat—Osysects DescriBep. 

1. Principal buildings. 

. Churches. 
. Schools. 
Post Office. 
Hospitals. 
. Depot. 

(Locality and appearance. ) 

VI. Actions PERFORMED By, TEACHER.— 
Pupils tell what was-done ; actions performed 
by pupils ; other pupils tell what was done. 

VII. ArticteEs or CLorHinc DerscriBpep.— 
Materials, silk, wool, cotton. Manufacture of 
each. 

VIII. Natvrat Propucts DescriBeD. 

1. Iron (for example). 

1. General appearance.: 
2. Where found. 

3. Properties. 
4 
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. Manufacture (processes). 
Uses. 





IX. Srortes Totp sy TeacnEr.—Observing 
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this order: Introduction. Description. Details. 
Conclusion. 
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2. 


. Ant and Dove. 


. Lion and Mouse. 

. Crow and Pitcher. 

. Wind and Sun. 

. Christ Child and Clay Birds. 


. Pandora and Epimetheus. 
. King Midas. 


. Three Golden Apples (Labors of Hercules). 


. Cupid and Psyche. 


. Beauty and the Beast. 
. Jack and the Beanstalk. 


. The Sleeping Beauty. 


. King of the Golden River. 
. The Golden Bird. 

. The Tinder Box. 

. The Ugly Duckling. 

. Stories from Life. 


. Mrs. Ewing’s Stories. 


(Effect). 
Fables. 


Lion and Slave. 


Myths. 

Ceres and Proserpina. 

German Legend of Great Dipper. 
Orion. 

Pheton (sun myth). 

Clytie (sun-flower myth). 
Callisto. 

Philemon and Baucis. 


Rheecus. 
Bellerephon and Pegasus. 


Hyacinthus. 

Scandanavian Legend of Moon. 
Fairy Tales. 

Cinderella. 

The White Cat. 


Puss in Boots. 
The Three Bears. 


Dick Whittington. 


Dick Smiley’s Birthday. --Kate Douglas 
Moufflons.—K. D. Wiggins. 

Black Beauty. (Parts of) 

Beautitul Joe. (Parts of) 

Birds’ Christmas Carol. (Parts of) 


History Stories. 
Ancient (Biblical). 
Noah and the Ark. 
Joseph. 
Moses. 
Samuel. 
David and Goliath. 
Story of the Nativity. 
Miracle of Loaves and Fishes. 
Jairus’ Daughter. 
The Widow’s Son. 
Peter released from Prison. . s 
Story of Easter. 
Modern. 
Life of Columbus. 
Life of Washington. 
Life of Lincoln. 
Life of Longfellow. 
Life of Whittier. 





Life of Franklin. 
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(Only as much as can be done with anecdotes, 
stories and pictures). 
X. Porms.—Poems, read, discussed, and as 


'much learned as judgment of teacher dictates. 


1. Birds of Killingworth. 

Paul Revere’s Ride. 

Children’s Hour. 

. Barbara Freitchie. 

Hiawatha. 

The Falcon (Tales from a Wayside Inn). 
. The Robin (Longfellow). 

. The Robin (Whittier). 

9. All poems which supplement the science 
work and are in line with the special season of 
the year ; there can hardly be too many. 

XI. Att SoNas anp Games should be chosen 
and taught with the language element well in 
the foreground. 
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The Value of History Study. 





C. A. HINKLE. 





T THE late teachers’ meeting of this town- 

ship, The Value of History Study was one of 
the leading subjects discussed. Upon its educa- 
tional value much stress is laid. History study 
is advocated by all teachers, not only for the use 
of the higher grades, but the primary as well. 
To havea good comprehension of the educational 
value of history, teachers are requested to read 
McMurray’s General Method. The definition of 
history as commonly given is ‘‘a written narra- 
tive of past events.’ In teaching history we 
not only impress these ‘‘written events’’ upon 
that child’s memory, but we form moral motives 
in that child’s mind concerning these events 
that will stay with him through life, never to be 
eradicated. We must not aim at the memoriz- 
ing of the event so much, but more to the 
impression of the moral tenet which the event 
possesses. We must aim at moral character 
building, as it is the central one in education. 
The citadel of a child’s life is his moral char- 
acter. We must make a preparation for a 
complete living ; we must generate our power— 
and that is education, which is the greatest and 
most important concern in society—and as our 
aim in teaching is moral character building, we 
must have a basis upon which we can put our 
energy to that effect. Of all the studies within 
the environments of the schoolroom, there is no 
study so well fitted toward the modeling of a 
child’s character as that of history study, 
which should be introduced quite early in the 
primary grades. I, as a primary teacher, have 
met with success using Eggleston’s ‘‘Stories of 
Great Americans for Little Americans’? and 
‘Stories of American Life and Adventure.”’ I 
suggest the use of these books in all schools. 





Remember that the A. C. N. is under the direct 
management of the publishers of this magazine and 
that the fundamental aim of the institution is to assist 
teachers who wish to advance, but who can not afford 
to attend school or college. All ins@uction is given 
by mail and does not interfere with your duties as a 
teacher. 
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Is the American Scheme of Public Edu- 
cation Complete ? 


BY L. SEELEY, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY, 
NEW JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


ARTICLE I. 


HERE are many phases of this great question 
which one might consider. We are constantly 
experimenting and adding new features to our 
school curriculum until not only parents, who 

see their children overwhelmed with schoolwork, but 
thoughtful teachers as well, are demanding a halt. 
Now the privilege of experimenting is a good thing as 
by this means new truths are discovered and better 
methods evolved. Prof. Bertram, superintendent of 
the schools of Berlin, said to me after he had spent 
some months visiting the American schools: ‘‘There 
is one thing in American education that seemed to me 
particularly hopeful—the teachers are allowed to 
experiment with new theories and new ideas in edu- 
cation. Now we Germans are bound down to such 
rigid and conservative regulations that we scarcely 
dare try anything new. By the time we have gone 
through the tedious formalities of obtaining per- 
mission from the authorities to try something new, 
the spirit of enthusiasm is lost. Most teachers there- 
fore simply follow the routine. But with you,if any one 
chooses to try an experiment he goes ahead and does 
it. Doubtless many ‘fads’ will creep in and some 
evil be done. But they are not so dangerous as stag- 
nation and that conservatism which prevents ‘pro- 
gress.’ ” 

It is true that we have had many “fads,’”’ which 
have had their day and been consigned to eternal 
oblivion ; but it is also true that some of the so-called 
‘fads’? have become established asa part of our sys- 
tem of education. Drawing, the kindergarten, manual 
training, nature study were once called ‘‘fads,’”’ and 
other subjects now struggling for recognitiun in our 
schools are passing through that stage. Which will 
disappear and which gain a foothold it is not my pur- 
pose to discuss. But Ido wish to call attention to a 
side of American education that can never be called a 
“fad,”’ which, I fear, is sadly neglected, and without 
which no education is complete. 

I allude to religious education, and desire to invite 
the consideration of the readers of the Norma In- 
strucTOR to this important subject. The first question 
Task is: Js religious education necessary to complete man- 
hood? Ina word, can religion be omitted from a 
scheme of education? I need not point to the fact 
that no race of people exists that are destitute of some 
form of religion. It may be gross fetichism, or what 
to the civilized man appears disgusting, it is still the 
recognition of a higher power which demands worship. 
The religious instinct is inherent in man and it is one 
of the natural characteristics which distinguish him 
from lower creatures. If, then, the complete man is 
to be educated can the religious side be omitted? The 
attitude of Christianity from the earliest period has 
been that the spiritual side of man must be trained. 
The early fathers of the church established schools, 
composed suitable literature, and gave instruction to 
the adherents of the new faith. True, all that could 
be undertaken with the masses, was to train them in 
the rites and ceremonies of the new religion ; it is also 
true that the limited few who received a broader edu- 
cation were trained chiefly for ecclesiastical service. If 
the fathers of the church thus exaggerated the re- 
ligious side of education, it must not be forgotten that 
they had to struggle against the mighty influence of 
paganism and ignorance and it behooved them by 
singleness of purpose to hold to the vital principle of 
religious training. 

Again, it was the church that maintained schools, 
preserved literature, and kept alive the spark of edu- 
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cation during the middle ages, and once more the 
principal purpose of education was to fortify the 
church and the main features of the curriculum were 
ecclesiastical. Viewed from the standpoint of the 
present, this policy seems narrow; but when one 
thinks of the tremendous undertaking assumed by the 
church, and the limited means at her command, one 
must admit her wisdom in concentrating her efforts as 
she did. 

A new epoch for education, as well as religion, 
dawned upon the advent of Martin Luther. The 
great reformer sought to extend the advantages of 
learning beyond the narrow bounds of the priesthood 
and the nobility. Luther appealed to the common 
people, to the masses. He arose from the ranks of the 
common people and it was his pride and joy ever to 
keep in touch with them. In order that the people 
might be tanght he translated the Bible into the Ger- 
man vernacular, while the new invention of printing 
made possible the multiplication of copies of the Bible 
and their universal distribution. He also urged the 
duty and right of the state to assume charge of edu- 
cation, as the state alone could provide for its universal 
dissemination. While Luther says to parents, ‘‘Be- 
lieve me, it is far more important that you take great 
care properly to train your children than that you 
seek indulgences, say many prayers, go much to 
church, or make many bows,’’ and while he urged 
that children be taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
history, etc., he insisted that knowledge of the Bible 
is most important of all. 

This thought of Luther has never lost its hold upon 
the German mind. The corner stone of the common 
school curriculum is religion and no subject is more 
thoroughly and carefully taught. I once had a rare 
opportunity to witness religious instruction in a Berlin 
school. The principal gave direction to his teachers 
that whatever might be on the program when I came 
to the room it was to give place to a lesson in religion. 
Accordingly I began with the lowest class, where the 
children are told Bible stories, and followed the course 
step by step through the eight classes, spending the 
entire morning session in the school hearing only 
lessons in religion. This admirable plan enabled me 
to grasp the entire purpose of religious instruction, to 
observe the method employed with children of differ- 
ent ages, and to get a comprehensive idea of the 
amount and kind of material presented. It would be 
very profitable to my readers if I could give them a 
picture of that morning’s work, if I could show them 
the deep sympathy between teachers and pupils, if I 
could indicate the methods so varied and suggestive, 
if I could point out the rich material for literary and 
historical, as well as moral and spiritual truth. Truly 
the Bible is a wonderful book! Those morning hours 
were truly inspiring, and though I have visited hun- 
dreds of classrooms in German schools, I must say that 
the profoundest impression, both from a religious and 
a pedagogical standpoint, was made in that Berlin 
common school in witnessing those lessons in religion. 

I may merely outline the work. In the first years 
stories from the Old Testament were told, stories of 
the creation, the flood, the patriarchs, the kings, the 
prophets. The language of the teacher was always 
suited to the comprehension of the children. Thus 
every child becomes familiar with the chief Bible 
characters and the leading events of biblical history. 
And the moral lessons to be drawn from the richest 
of all literature! The teacher never fails to point out 
the lessons of selfishness or generosity, of arrogance or 
humility, of sloth or zeal, of falsity or truth, of evil 
or good. The child is thus very early led to form his 
notions of the good from the teachings of the Holy 
Word, and his reverence for that sacred Book deepens 
and intensifies the lessons learned. 

In the later years of the course the pupils are led up 
to the reason of things. They study the history of 
Jesus and the Apostles, they commit texts of scripture 
and church hymns, they are taught the catechism 





and the doctrines of the church, they are made familiar 
with church history. 

Five hours a week for the entire eight years of the 
course instruction in religion is carried on. I have 
not the slightest doubt that this instruction as con- 
ducted in the common schools is the most valuable of 
the whole curriculum. Ifthe same is not true of the 
higher schools of Germany it is because many of the 
teachers are men whose heterodoxy has prevented 
their taking sacred orders. ‘‘Think,’’ said Prof. Paul- 
sen of Berlin tome one day, “‘of admitting men to 
teach the young, whose infidelity excludes them from 
the pulpit.” 

But Germany is not alone in laying stress upon 
religious instruction as necessary to prepare for com- 
plete manhood. Most European countries require it. 
Even the Board schools of England take for their 
watchword, ‘‘Religious but undenominational.”? The 
Duke of Wellington traced ‘“‘the courage of the British 
soldier and the success of British enterprise to the 
catechism’s exposition of the Ten Commandments.” 

But I fancy I hear some one say, ‘‘I am not sure 
that complete manhood is not reached without religious 
education. I know men who do not belong to the 
church and who do not pretend to be religious and 
whom I would trust much sooner than some of your 
church members. They are upright, charitable, mer- 
ciful to all, and good husbands and excellent citizens. 
No, religious instruction is not necessary.”” Now I 
know many just such men whom I love and honor, 
and who does not? But who shall say that these have 
not had religious instruction in their youth? Many a 
man who still neglects his supremest duty and yet 
who fails not in his duty to his fellowman, was taught 
to reverence God by a Christian mother who faithfully 
taught him to say his childish prayer, who told him 
of the life of the Christ, and implanted more of religion 
than he now suspects. Ah! the goodness he now 
possesses, and which mayhap is his boast, is the result 
of that early religious instruction. 

Nor is this all: every church spire that lifts itself 
towards heaven ; every Sabbath that calls to rest and 
worship ; every Christian institution, every consistent 
Christian life, every holy influence around us brings 
its lessons home more or less to every person in the 
community. Whocan say, then, that he has never 
had any religious instruction? His manhood is com- 
plete largely in proportion to the effectiveness of his 
religious training. Now if this be so, I raise the 
question which stands at the head of this article, and 
will attempt to answer it in next month’s article. 
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‘¢ First of This and First of That’’ is the most 
unique historical work ever published. Gives the 
FIRST of everything In American History. We 
make a special rate on the book when ordered 
with Normal Instructor—88c for both, postage 10c 


extra. 
——_+ 


You pay as you go—$1.00 with application, balance 
in monthly installments. This is the plan adopted by 
the A.C. N. We regard this as fair. Don’t you? 
Better send for catalogue, sample lessons, etc., and 
learn all about our system of Home Study for teachers. 

‘¢ First of This and First of That’’ can be ob- 
tained free by sending $1.00 for two new yearly 
subscriptions to Normal Instructor, together with 
10c additional for postage. 


—_—-+ 

The A. ©. N, is being thoroughly re-organized along 

new and improved lines and is better equipped to give 

successful instruction than ever before. Send for cat- 

alogue, sample lessons, etc., and learn what can be ac- 

complished by teachers by merely employing spare 
time. 
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In another column we give a few extracts from 
‘sFirst of This and First of That.’’ Better look 
them up. 
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sy 1. Who was called 


land ?”’ 
2. Who was called 
the ‘‘Achilles of Ger- 


ey 


many ?”’ 
3. Who was ‘‘Acton 
Bell ?” 


“Ou 


4. Who was ‘‘Ad- 
dison of the North ?”’ 








By Exmer FE. Beams, 


A. M., German Valley, 


5. Who was the 
‘*A dmirable Doctor?’’ 


the ‘‘Achilles of Eng- 
N. J. 








Motto—The best way to keep children quiet is to keep them | 
well employed. 


EADERS OF THE INSTRUCTOR, Greet- 
ing :—We have entered upon a new school 
year, and we trust that the last vacation 
has been profitably employed by all in such 

away as tostrengthen both body and mind. 
Enter upon your work with a full determination 
to make this a very profitable year to your school 
and a very pleasant one to you. We shallstrive 
to make this department more valuable to you 
than heretofore. Answers will be given with all 
difficult problems and questions, but we trust 
that each teacher will not be content simply 
with the mere answer, but will have pupils gain 
all facts that can be gained. Any reader having 
any suggestions to offer will please address me 
as above, 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. 


1. How many hills of corn on 10 acres, if 
furrowed out 3 ft. 8 inches each way? 

2. A cylindrical cistern is 8 feet in diameter 
and 94 feet deep ; how many barrels of water 
will it hold? 

3. How many yards of satin 3 of a yard wide, 
will line 18 yards of cloth 14 yards wide? 

4, How many bushels contained in a wagon 
—body 10 ft. 6 in. long, 3 ft. 4 in. wide, 1 ft. 
8 in. deep? 

5. How many ounces of tea worth 50 cts. per 
pound, may be had for 5 eggs at 20 cts. per 
dozen? 

6. When hay sells for 16 dollars per ton, what 
is the price per cwt.? 

7. What is the cost of 1160 Ibs. 
$16.50 per ton? 

8. A farmer raises 3500 sheaves of oats that 
yield 134 bushels to the hundred sheaves ; what 
is the crop worth at 40 cts. per bushel ? 


of hay at 


9. What is the interest on a mortgage of 
$5680.75 for 2 yrs. 8 mos. 27 days, at 5%. 


10. A landlord pays 40 cts. per bushel for oats, 
and retails it to his customers at the rate of 20 
cts. for 4 quarts; what does he realize per 
bushel as his profit? 

ANSWERS. 

6. 80 cts. 

7. $9.57. 

8. $189. 

9. $778.74. 

10. $1.20. 


FOR HISTORY CLASS. 


. 82,400 hills. 

. 113 bbls., 25.24 gal. 
. 36 yds. 

462 bu. 

24 oz. 


Cue Cfo DD 





Norte :—The teacher wi'l not simply require the name, but a 
brief history of each. A good encyclopedia will help you. 





6. 
i 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Who was ‘Adversity Hume ?”’ 

Who is ‘‘Agate ?” 

Who was ‘‘Agricola ?” 

Who was ‘‘A Lady?’ 

Who is ‘‘Alice Eliot ?”’ 
ANSWERS. 

Duke of Wellington. 

Albert, Elector of Brandenburg. 

Anna Bronte. 

Henry McKenzie. 

Roger Bacon. 

Jos. Hume. 

Whitelaw Reid. 

William Elliott. 

Susan Cooper. 

Sara Orne Jewett. 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


. Copy and fill blanks :— 

1x6=? 7x6=? 

2x6=? 8x67 

$x6=—7 9x6=? 
4x6=? 10x6= 

§xG==? 11x6=? 

6x6=? 12x6=? 

How many half-dimes in 40 cts.? 
3. How many yards in 24 feet ? | 
4, If 5 oranges cost 15 cents, what will two) 

oranges cost ? | 
5. Draw a square 2 inches on each side, and_| 

find out how many inches around it. 
6. Draw a rectangle 5 inches long and 3; 
inches wide. Find its area and also the et 





2. 





around it. 


7. Count by 6’s from 1 to 72, then count| 





back. 
8. tor 6=? 1 of 830=? 
4 of 12=? 4 of 36=? | 
4 of 18=? 4 of 42? | 
& of 24==? 4 of 48=? | 
9. Bought a barrel of pork for $22, and 


00. | 


another for $20, and sold them both for $ | 


What was the gain? 

10. What will 5 doz. of eggs cost at 10 cents| 
for a half dozen? 

Nore :—No answers will be given to these primary exercises. 

GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 
What city is known as :— 

. Capital City ? 
Bedroom of New York? 
Bluff City ? 
Bride of the Sea ? 
City of Churches? 


ee PPP 


first of everything in American History. 


first printing 
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City of David ? 
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City of Elms? 

City of Homes? 

City of Lilies ? 

City cf Masts ? 
ANSWERS. 

Washington, D. C. 

. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hannibal, Miss. 

Venice, Italy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jerusalem, 

New Haven, Conn. 

. Philadelphia, Pa., and Springfield, Mass. 

Paris, France. 

. London, England. 


9. 
10. 
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EXERCISES IN ENGLISH NAMES. 


NoTE:—These exercises will continue throughout the year. 
Teacher will supply all rules, ete. 


1. Write your name in full. 
2. Write the names of four persons. 
3. Write the names of five towns. 
4. Write the names of ten things in the 
schoolroom. 
5. Write the name of your post office. 
state. Your county. Your township. 
6. Write your Christian name. Your teach- 
er’s Christian name. 
7. Write the names of five useful animals. 
8. Write the names of four things we can 
have for break fast. 
9. Write your own surname. 
Surname. 
10. Write the five longest names you can think 
of. 
11. Name three 
name ending in ing. 
12. Copy, retaining capitals where necessary :— 
(1) John (6) England 
(2) Barn (7) Brook 
(3) Boat (8) Boston 
(4) New York (9) Gold 
(5) Book (10) Sarah. 


Your 


Your teacher’s 


kinds of housework, each 


13. Wri e a word that is the name of :— 
(1) A flower (6) A boy 
(2) A fruit (7). A tool 
(3) A town (8) A color 
(4) A horse (9) A church 
(5) A lake (10) A vegetable. 
14. Write the name of something made of :— 


(4) Paper 
(5) Cotton 
(6) Cc hin: a. 


(1) Wood 
(2) Brass 
(3) Leather 


“First of This and First of That” is the title of a 
unique publication being issued from the Norman Iv- 
It aims to give in a concise style the 
When and 
where the first book was published, the first pins made, 
the first axes made, the first newspaper printed, the 
press erected, the first bank established, 
the first paper made, the first coal mined, the first iron 
plow made, the first straw hats made, etc., ete. All 
comprising a neat cloth bound book containing 
upwards of two thousand separate items arranged 
alphabetically. Price $1.00. Special combination rate 
for book and Normau Insrrucror one year, 88 cts., 
postage 10 cts. extra. This rate may be taken ad- 
vantage of either by new subscribers or present ones 
when renewing. 


| STRUCTOR press. 
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oe they decided that 
Kenneth must make 
his own plans to pay 
his debt. 

He wore a very 
puzzled face for sev- 
eral days ; and once, 
coming to his mother, 
he breathed a woe- 











begone sigh : 








Kenneth’s Debt. ° 


¢ OTHER, I want it just dreadfully ; 
M and it don’t cost but a quarter.”’ 
But Kenneth’s mother only re- 
plied patiently, as she had done 
several times before, ‘‘I am sorry, dear; but I 
can’t give you even a quarter.”’ 

‘All the same, I’m going to have that 
rooster,’? Kenneth proclaimed to the younger 
children, who gathered around him. “I never 
can have anything. Mother could give me that 
quarter just as well as not.’’? In his heart he 
knew that this charge was not true, but he 
thought it made him feel better to say so. 

When the children came trooping in to. supper 
that night, Ray ran to her mother, her blue eyes 
shining with excitement. 

‘‘Mother, mother,’’ she cried, ‘‘Kenneth got 
the banty rooster, and the coop is all made for 
it; and bimeby he’s going to have a hen and 
lots of little chickens and sell the eggs and buy 
a farm and we’re all going to live there.”’ 

Kenneth looked somewhat defiant as he took 
his seat; but when his mother said gravely, 
‘‘Where did you get the rooster, Kenneth ?’”’ the 
answer was prompt and frank. ‘‘Don’t you 
worry about that, mother. That’s all right, 
honest it is !”’ 

Mrs. Miller was in the hanit of trusting her 
children, so the subject was dropped. The 
rooster flourished in his new home, and all the 
children fed him, hung over his coop, and 
counted the number of times he crowed. Matters 
went on smoothly for a while until one day at 
luncheon Ethel announced, with her most elder- 
sisterly air : 

‘‘Kenneth Miller is going to be arrested, and I 
saw the policeman that’s going to doit. That 
lady told me so, you know the one you borrowed 
the quarter from.’’ 

Mother drew the frightened boy into her room 
and closed the door. Then Kenneth confessed. 

‘‘T borrowed it, mother. The lady that lives 
across the street from the other lady that was 
going to sell me the rooster ; she knew I didn’t 
have any money, so she said she would lend it 
tome. I mean to pay her. I do, honest.’’ 

‘‘What are you going to pay her with?’ 
mother asked. ‘‘You haven’t any money, and 
mother told you she could not spare any.”’ 

“TI thought maybe you could spare it by and 
by, or maybe Eddie or Nan would give it to me, 
or maybe I might find it on the walk, like 
Jimmy Lawrence did.”’ 

They talked it over a little more, and together 








‘‘Mother, isn’t it just dreadful to owe things 
and have bills ?”’ 

One night Eddie came in hurriedly, and 
called upstairs, ‘‘If any one of you children will 
take this package to town, I’ll give you five 
cents.’’ 

Kenneth’s face lighted up and he sprang _for- 
ward eagerly. ‘‘I will, Eddie,’’ he cried, and 
was out of the gate like a flash. 

That nickel was the beginning. The next 
morning the boy shouldered a small spade which 
belonged to father, and without a word to any 
one, started down the street. Going bravely to 
door after door he asked: ‘‘Do you want your 
flower beds spaded up? [Tl do it for ten 
cents.’’ 

Two people said yes: and so in the hot sun, 
hour after hour, sometimes struggling to keep 
back the tears, the boy dug away, and by the 
middle of the afternoon he had twenty cents. 
On the way home he stopped again at Mrs. 
Demorest’s and gave her the money. 

‘That boy has got good stuff in him» he’ll 
make a fine man some day,’’ she remarked to 
her husband as the gate closed behind the tired 
little laborer. 

His head ached, he was tired, he was hungry; 
but he had never been so happy in his life as 
when he climbed to his old seat on his mother’s 
lap, and whispered in her ear, — 

‘“‘T am not ever going to have any bills again, 
mother dear ; I’m going to pay cash.’’—Morning 
Star. 
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Teddy’s Little Hatchet. 








EDDY thought George Washington was a 
great man. He had a beautiful book about 
him and his mother had read to him again and 
again the story of the hatchet. Teddy was 
truthful himself and would have done just as 
George Washington did, only he would have 
told the truth and made no remarks about it— 
that is, he would have done so before he heard 
that story. 

Teddy’s little cousin Jamie said that he 
thought George wag awfully silly for not running 
away when he saw his father coming; but 
Teddy liked to hear that George had said, ‘‘I did 
it, father! I cannot tell a lie,’? and that 
George’s father had clasped him to his breast 
and said that ‘‘it would grieve him less to lose 
every tree in his garden than to have his son 
tell one lie.’’ 

On Teddy’s fifth birthday a nice tool-box was 
sent tohim. It had a hammer, saw, plane, 
screws, nails, and everything—and a little 








hatchet with a stripe of red paint on it. Teddy 
worked hard for two days, sawing and driving 
and planing and chopping. 

Teddy’s father had a nice young pear tree by 
the kitchen window ; it was going to bear fruit 
that year for the first time. Teddy thought it 
was such a little tree it would not make any 
difference to anybody, anyway, so he went out 
and whacked at it a few times with his little 
hatchet, and it fell to the ground. 

Then Teddy went and sat on the kitchen 
porch and waited for his father to come, so that 
he might tell him about it and be clasped to his 
father’s breast. 

Just before dinner he heard the gate swing 
open, and he ran around to meet his father, and 
said, ‘‘O, guess what I did father !’’ and his 
father guessed that he had been a bad boy. 

But Teddy said, ‘‘No, indeed, you can’t guess 
—I’ ve cut down your pear-tree !’’ 

And Teddy’s father said—but he looked more 
than he said. 

When Teddy’s father went around by the 
kitchen window and saw his nice pear tree cut 
in two lying on the ground, he said that if 
Teddy was like George Washington, he was not 
like George Washington’s father! He said he 
was not going to have his trees cut down ; and 
he looked right at Teddy and reached over and 
broke a switch from the pear tree. 

Teddy suddenly felt afraid, and ran quickly 
into the house to tell his mother about it, and 
by this time he was very sorry indeed. His 
father brought in the hatchet and his mother 
locked it up and said Teddy should not even see 
it for a whole month ! 

She took Teddy upon her lap, and told him 
that cutting down a beautiful tree which be- 
longed to someone else is almost as bad as telling 
a lie; that a tree is a living, useful thing which 
we must care for and not destroy, and that the 
pretty pear tree which his father had planted 
and watered and pruned was now quite dead. 

Teddy offered his father his tool-box to pay 
for the pear tree, and he felt- that if George 
Washington was a good boy, still he might have 
been better.—Jda F. Bane, in Little Folks. 








In January a teacher wrote: ‘I with I had ordered 
Busy Work Series at commencement of school year. 
Had I done so, much of the worry of the first session 
would have been avoided.”’ The value of Busy Work 
Series as a trouble killer is everywhere acknowledged, 
and we suggest that orders be placed early so that 
benefit may be derived from them through the year. 
Special combinrtion rate with Norma Instrucror 85 
cents. See advertisement. 

eas Spee. 

A. C. N. means American Correspondence Normal— 
the original institution for giving instruction to teach- 
ers by mail. Thousands know by experience of the 
benefits derived from such a system. You can learn 
by investigation. Catalogue and sample lessons free. 

———— 


When subscribing or renewing your subscription 
to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR enclose 38 cts. extra, 
with 10 cts. for postage, and get a copy of ‘‘First 
of This and First of That.’’ See advertisement 
elsewhere. 
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Power of Short Words. 





A dozen or less newspaper men were collected to- 
gether, when somebody said something about Rudyard 
Kipling. 

“TI notice in the paper,” said another, ‘‘that he is the 
best paid writer in the world at present.” 

“The Pall Mall Gazette people say they paid him $750 
a poem for all they have printed of his,’”? ventured a 
third. 

“And why not?” put ina fourth. ‘He is the best 
writer of English prose or verse now writing. That 
one line of his, ‘A rag and a bone and a hank of hair,’ 
describing a vampire woman, couldn’t be stronger, I 
think.”’ 

“Good and strong,’’ commented a fifth ; “but Kip- 
ling is not the only man who has chosen monosyllables 
to give emphatic expression to his thought. If you 
will remember, Pope in his essay on ‘Criticism’ re- 
marked, ‘And ten low words oft creep in one dull line,’ 
and before and after him there were others, who, as 
he, were scarcely dull and seldom crept. Hymn 
writers are strong in this. Take Watts in that well 
known hymn, for instance : 

‘Are there no foes for me to face? 
Must I not stem the flood ? 

Is this vile world a friend to grace 
To help me on to God ?” 

“Shakespeare found one-syllabled words good enough 
for him, and you all know the passage of Young’s : 

‘The bell strikesone. We take no note of time, 
Save by its loss,’ ete. 

“‘Bailey’s ‘Kestus,’ that makes its reader feel as if he 
had ‘eaten of the insane root that takes the reason 
prisoner,’ has many examples and this one you will 
recall : 

‘We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths. 
We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.’ 


‘And the Bible, the greatest of books, is filled with 
the short words. Right at the beginning of things we 
find, ‘And God said let there be light and there was 
light ;’ and at the end of things, so to speak, ‘For the 
great day of his wrath iscome, and who shall be able 
to stand?’ and still further along, ‘And the gates of it 
shall not be shut at all by day, for there shall be no 
night there.’ 

“Oh, Kipling is all right! He knows he has plenty 
of authority for seeking short words when he wants 
strong ones.’’—Selected. 

————_—_+2+____ 


Shall We Smoke ? 





A principal of a large school in New York descended 
the stairs with one of his assistants, and at the door 
said: ‘Wait till [light up.’’ The janitor, a keen, 
observing Irishman, remarked, as they went away: 
‘-That’s just what the boys say at their door.’”? And 
that means another generation of smokers. We have 
not yet arrived at the point where smoking is made an 
objection to the employment of a teacher, but we shall 
get there by and by. 

In asuburb of New York a principal was to be 
selected for a high school, and one of the board of edu- 
cation remarked to a candidate who was almost en- 
gaged, ‘‘I admit I should like it better if you did not 
use tobacco. I have brought up my boys to let it 
alone, and you will agree with me that all boys would 
be better without it.” 

In some, if not all, the normal schools of this state 
no student is accepted who uses tobacco. The 
theological schools of most, if not all, denominations 
take this ground. The president of the New York 
board of education is not only a non-user of tobacco, 
but a leader of a movement against it in the schools. 

The women of the W. C. T. U., in the west, especially, 
throw their influence against the use of tobacco ; and 
candidates for state officers have been rejected who 
had the smoking habit, it is said. The leading teach- 
ers’ agencies warn their candidates that if will stand 
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telligent and fashionable women are wearing them, 
5“ J and 2,000 leading merchants in 2,000 cities and towns 
(only one dealer in a town), are busy supplying them. 
The perfect fitting qualities, the artistic design- 
ing, the stylish shapes, the fashionable leathers and 
the thoroughly high class construction of Queen Qual- 
ity Shoes are accountable for their phenomenal gale | 
quite as much as the price. 
sible under special conditions such as prevail in the 
reat Queen Quality factory; great experience, spec- }| 
ial knowledge, complete facilities, most’ modern 
methods and immense volume of production. 
(Capacity, 6,000 pairs a day. ) 
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ever given an article of wearing 
apparel has been given Queen 
Quality Shoes. Over 500,000 in- 
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in their way ; they will say, “I have an application 
fora gentleman to teach ——, salary, ——; he must 
not use tobacco.”’ 

These are some of the straws that show which way 
the wind is blowing. The ‘‘coming teacher’ will not 
be a user of tobacco, that is plain. It is not so many 
years ago that a similar stand was taken as to the use 
of alcohol. ‘No man can now be appointed as teacher 
orsuperintendent who is addicted to the use of alcohol. 
Under these circumstances, it isthe part of wisdom 
for the young men entering on teaching not to form 
the habit of using tobacco.—Z. Fletcher Russell, 
Utilizing Wave Power. 





An attempt has been made to discover whether the 
force of the waves of the ocean can be practicably uti- 
lized by man. This experiment has been carried out 
on the Pacific coast not far from Los Angeles, California. 
A platform was built out into the sea and floats were 





placed in the water. These floats are so connected 
that as the motion of the waves move them up and 
down they move the piston of apump. The action of 
the piston throws water from atank into a chamber, 
similar to the chamber of a steam fire engine. This 
chamber is filled with compressed air and the water is 
consequently forced out through asmall aperture. The 
force of this stream operates a water wheel which in 
turn runs a dynamo. 

Although this is an experiment and so far has cost 
the company more than other power would, the 
originators of the idea believe that it can be made 
practicable. According to their record, from two and 
one-half to three horse power was regularly developed 
from the three floats during the month of December, 
and the floats operated continuously regardless of the 
state of the weather. A higher horse power was ob- 
tained by special tests, and the addition of other floats 
will be made and a thorough trial be given before the 
scheme is abandoned,—The Educator, 
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No. 546, This cape is 27 inches long, otherwise the same as 
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No. 647, This cape is 30 inches long, otherwise the same as 
No 545, $5.98. Our magnificently illustrated Fashion C a- 
logue No. 75 is fr-e for the asking. It contains half-tone illus- 
trations of all that is new in Ladies’, Misses” and Children’s 
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CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Orations, addresses, es- | 
says, valedictories, salu- i 
tatories, class poems, ivy 
poems, class motto es, | 
after-dinner speeches, | 
flag-days, national holi- 
days, class-day exercises, | 
Models for every possible 
occasion in high-school 
and college career 3 each 
and every “effort” ‘being 
what some fellow has 
‘stood on his feet”? and 
actually delivered on a 
similar occasion, 


Price, $1.50 Postpaid. 
Cloth—640 Pages. 


HINDS & NOBLE 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at.one store. 


Cameras at Lower Prices. 


A $15.00 Camera for $7.45. 

SEND 50 and we will ship by 
C express, subject to 
examination our $15.00 Yale 4x5 Cycle 
ff} Camera, with sole leather case and 
shoulder strap. If you want it, pay 
express agent the balance, $6.95 and 
express charges. Camera is made of 
polished mahogany, nickel plated 
trimmings,coveredwith extra 
srade of grain leather,-achro- 
matic lens, bulb release, 
He heavy bellows, adjustable 
view finder, tripod sockets. One double plate holderfree. Write for 
free catalogue q a prices on cameras and supplies and 
booklet, **Picture Making.” Ask how to get a camera free. 

ALE OAMERBA C0., 45 Bandolph &t., Chicago, 
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INSTRUCTOR. 


Returning the Salute. 





When Gen. W. M. Graham was col- 
onel of the Fifth Artillery, with head- 
quarters at the Presidio in San Francisco, 
he had under him a young officer, lately 
from West Point, on his first detail. 
This young officer, says the New York 
Sun, fell into the habit of disregarding 
the salutes of the enlisted men around 
the post. They noticed the omission, of 
course, with much comment. Probably 
Colonel Graham heard of the matter. 

One afternoon, when the colonel was 
walking from his office to his quarters, 
with his orderly about thirty feet behind 
him, the young West Pointer came down 
the gravel path from the opposite direc- 
tion. He saluted his colonel, and the 
salute was promptly returned; but he 
was apparently too much preoccupied to 
see the salute of the trailing orderly, 
and did not return it. He did not know 
that the gruff and sturdy colonel had 
wheeled around and was watching him. 


When the young man had passed the | 


orderly, the colonel hailed him: 

“Lieutenant! A word with you.” 

The young lieutenant walked back to 
the colonel. 

“‘One of the requirements of officers in 
this army,’’ said Colonel Graham, “‘is 
that they shall return salute fur salute. 
Orderly, salute the lieutenant! Lieu- 
tenant, salute the orderly !” 

The lieutenant blushed and saluted 
the grinning orderly. 

“Now, lieutenant,” continued the 
colonel, ‘‘you and my orderly may pace 
back and forth in opposite directions for 
a while, both of you observing regula- 
tions as you come within saluting dis- 
tance of each other.” 

The colonel sat down on a rustic 
bench, and for a few minutes watched 
the two men exchange the courtesies 
obligatory upon private and general 
alike. It is said that the young officer 
has not disregarded the humblest salute 
since that time. 

Most readers have heard the old story 
told of General Washington, who, when 
President of the United States, was 
passed by a slave. The general was 
surrounded by his brilliant staff. As the 
colored man approached, he saluted 
with becoming humility. This the staff 
did not notice, but General Washington 
bowed and lifted his hat. 

When asked why he condescended to 
notice a black man, he made the mem- 
orable reply : 

“Am I to be outdone in politeness by 
a negro.” 

The recognition of courtesy is one of 
the things that mark the difference be- 
tween a boor and a gentleman.— Youths 
Companion. 

————————__- @o——————_—— 


A CURE FOR ASTHMA. 


Asthma sufferers need no‘ longer leave home 
and business in order to be cured. Nature has 
produced a vegetable remedy that will perma- 
nently cure Asthma and all diseases of the lungs 
and bronchial tubes. Having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases (with a 
record of 90 per cent. permanently er and 
desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of ig to allsufferers from Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis and nervous dis- 
eases, this recipe, in German, French or English, 


with full directions for preparing and using. Sent: 


by mail. Address with stamp, naming this Paper, 
W. A. Noyes, 920 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
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Adhesive 
Transparent 
Tape.... 


Repair your Books, Music, Paper [oney, 
Valuable Papers, Etc., if torn, with Adhesive 
Transparent Tape. Needed in every school 
room, and in every home. Put up in reels or 
spools, each containing about 6 yds., 11-16 inch 
wide, with cut-off attachment. Price 15 cents 
each prepaid, or two for 20c. 


School Microscope 


For the entertainment and instruction of 
scholars. Magnifies 1,000 times, and reveals hid- 
den things in nature. Affords a world of amuse- 
ment in the school room. Price 20 cents each 
prepaid. 


The Teachers’ Compass 


Of course you wish to explain this instru- 
ment to your classes, and you should have one 
to demonstrate its utility and peculiarity. Price 
prepaid, 10cents. Your money back if goods are 
not satisfactory. Address 


GIDEON BIXLER, Wooster, Ohio. 


PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 


No part of the United States is attracting 
greater attention than the States of Oregon, 











Washington and Alaska, and the country for 
which Portland, Seattle and Tacoma are the sea- 


ports. 
By the New York Central Lines and their con- 


nections you can reach this fair land of promise 


cheaply and comfortably. Apply to any ticket 


agent of the New York Central System. 


A copy of “America’s Great Resorts” will 
be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Damiels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Cemitral Station, New 
York, 
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Simple Melodies within the Com- 
pass of Children’s Voices, linked to 
Simple Words. Clearly Printed, 
Strongly Bound. 

As its name implies, the songs in 
this book are to be learned by rote. 
The melodies are new and catchy 
and are all within the range of chil- 
dren’s voices, and the words are 
easily understood by the little folks. 


Price, single copy, postpaid, 15 cents. 
Per dozen, $1.40, Postage 15c extra. 
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The Red Cross and Its Foundef. 





The battle of Solferiiié, fought im 1859 
between the allied French and Sardini: 
ans and the Austrians, was one of the 
most sanguliid#¥ eonflicts of modern 
times. Twenty thousand Atistrians and 
eighteen thousand of the allies wéré 
killed and wounded. 

To Henry Dunant, a Geneva philan- 
thropist who witnessed the battle, it 
seemed that the wounded, not the sol- 
diers who met instant death, were the 
real unfortunates. The military hos- 
pitals, overburdened, proved inadequate, 
and thousands who might have been 
saved by timely help, died upon the 
battlefields. 

Monsieur Dunant and other volunteers 
did all they 6oiild to relieve the suffer- 
ing, but that was comparatively little. 
The Genevan asked himself, What ean 
bé dine 46 mitigate the horrors of war? 
He dwelt upon the problem until he 
was able-to suggest a plari of actidti jand 
this he set forth in a pamplet called “A 
Souvenir of Solferino.” 

He advocated an international society 
composed of volunteer nurses, who 
should hold themselves in readiness to 
follow armies and aid the wounded of 
any nation—protected by all nations as 
neutrals and non-combatants, engaged 
in works of mercy. 

With this pamphlet the Red Cross} j 
Society practically began. Monsieur 
Dunant’s project was warmly approved 
by his own Swiss government; and when | 
he went to Paris, seeking to organize a | 
convention of the powers, he found that 
there also the ‘Souvenir’ was known. 

On the very day after its publication, 
Madame de Stael, sister to the Duc de 
Broglie, caused the Red Cross badges to 
be placed in her drawing-room. To 
visitors who asked their meaning the 
lady made such convincing answer that | 


ernment were soon committed to the 
Red Cross principle. 





The international conference which | 
organized the society was held at Geneva 
in October, 1863. By the end of the ful- | 
lowing year thirteen governments had 
officially approved the society’s purpose. 
To-day every civilized nation sustains 
it. The good it has done in thirty years 
may be guaged by the single fact that, 
during the Franco-Prussian war the. 
German society expended $13,000,000. 

But the story does not end here. | 
After Monsieur Dunant, had won his| 
victory for the world, he had his own | 
battle to fight. Unfortunate business | 
ventures cost him his fortune, and he 
learned what destitution meant. 

Happily his misfortunes came to an 
end. The Dowager Empress of Russia 
and the Federal Council of Switzerland | % 
granted him pensions. These were sup- 
plemented by a sum of money contrib- | 
uted by citizens of Stuttgart, Germany. | 

Now in his peaceful old age the phi- 
lanthropist knows that these tributes 
from three nations express the feeling 
of all toward the man who reminded 
them that the claims of humanity are 
never wholly to be disregarded—even in 
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Great Books at Cut Rates: 


‘ Pathifinder’s Offer of Standard Literature at Minimum Prices. 


Special Masterpiece Edition of 1899-’00. Our patrons, knowing 
the high quality and low price of the Masterpiece Edition of last %&\ 
season, will be surprised to iearn that we have improved the quality § 
greatly this season, and yet left the prices at theold level. We 
have done this ; giving more care and using better paper and better 
materials in all the process of manufacture. We have been able to 
do this because of the ever increasing demand for our books. Our 
first rufi of the season will reach 25,000 impressions to be followed 
rapidly by others as needed. Thisand the desire to make and keep 
Pathfinder friends explains the low prices. The books are handy 
volume size (16 mo.), averaging about 400 pages, handsomely bound 
in cloth with silver design and lettering. 
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2 Adventures of a Brownlie Mulock | 52 Lowell’s Poems 
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33 Heroes and Hero Worship Carlyle | 86 Tanglewood Tales Hawthorne 
44 Hiawatha Longfellow | 88 Ten nights in a Bar Room Arthur 
45 House of Seven Gables Hawthorne | 89 Three Men in a Boat Jerome 
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50 Light of Asia Arnold | 98 Whittier’s Poems 

Hawthorne 


Longfellow’s Poems 100Wonder Book for Boys and Girls 


The cost is inconsiderable, and any order for a dollar’s worth includes a 3 mos. trial } 
; subscription to the Pathfinder, the current events paper, 


Sample of any book : : : $ .25 
Any five books : 3 : $ $ H 1.00 
Any 25 books $ H : : : : 4.50 


Or the entire Library of 50 volumes only $8.50, all delivered free. Order books by 
number and be sure to mention Masterpiece Edition. It is well to mention several second- 
choice books, in case any title selected be temporarily out of stock. Give nearest express 
office. Be sure to inquire at post and express office before complaining that your order has not 
been filled. Avoid errors by making your orders plain and address legibie. Address always S 
HE PATHFINDER, Pathfinder, D. C. 
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REPORT CARDS. 


Our new cards are guaranteed to cre- $ 
ate more enthusiasm in school work. 
Progressive teachers in all parts of the ¢ 
country find them an incentive to % 
greater diligence and more work on the , 
part of their pupils in their studies. % 


% 





: % 
Do you use Report Cards? If not, % 
commence this term by adopting them m % 
. and thus be assured of 3 
: % 
: S$ ‘ 
; uceess 5 
& 

y /, 
) % 
% in your work during the coming year. % 
% Our cards are in two colors (red and 4 
Ne black) on the best Bristol Board of as- % 
y, 


6 sorted colors, and arranged for a term of 4or9 months. {5c per dozen; 100 % 


% for $1.00. We also furnish 


< WEEKLY MERIT CARDS 


1% 

% with space to give average standing of pupil in all recitations of the week, a’ 
% 10c per dozen or 190 for 50 cents. Samples of each sent on receipt of request. 
X If you are not perfectly satisfied with the present condition of your school, 
» wish to arouse the energies of your scholars, and place yourself in touch with § 


¥ 
A, 
% their parents, order at once. Address 


%° INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., BOX G, DANSVILLE, N. Y. % 
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THE POT CALLED THE KETTLE BLACK 
BECAUSE THE HOUSEWIFE 
DIDN’T USE 


SAPOLIO 
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“TI Didn’t Think.” 





If all the troubles in the world 
Were traced back to the start, 

We'd find not one in ten begun 
From want of willing heart. 

But there’s a sly woe-working elf 
Who lurks about youth’s brink, 

And sure dismay he brings away— 
The elf “I didn’t think.” 


He seems so sorry when he’s caught, 
His mien is all contrite, 

He so regrets the woe he wrought, 
And wants to make things right. 

But wishes do not heal a wound, 
Or weld a broken link, 

The heart aches on, the link is gone— 
All through “TI didn’t think.” 


When brain is comrade to the heart, 
And heart from soul draws grace, 

“T didn’t think’”’ will quick depart 
For lack of resting place. 

If from that great unselfish stream, 
The Golden Rule we drink, 

We’ll keep God’s laws and have no cause 
To say, “I didn’t think.” 

—LElla Wheeler Wilcox. 
oe 

Kind-Hearted Abe Lincoln. 








“Once when I was agirl at school,”’ 
said Kate Roby, ‘‘Schoolmaster Crawford 
had given out the word ‘defied,’ which 
had been misspelled several times when 
it came my turn. Abe Lincoln stood on 
the opposite side of the room and was 
watching me. I began ‘d-e-f,’ and then 
I stopped hesitating whether to proceed 
with an ‘i’ ora ‘y’. Looking up, I saw 
| Abe, a grin on his face, pointing with 
| one forefinger to his eye. I took the 

hint, spelled the word with an ‘i,’ and 
it went through all right.” 


—- ooo 





Propagating Roses. 





Almost every one whocares for flowers 
at all, loves roses. But perhaps every 
one does not know how easily they may 

be propagated. Let us plan for a bed of 
ever-blooming roses next summer. Be- 
gin by digging the soil to a depth of 
fifteen or eighteen inches in a sunny, 
well-drained spot. Work in a quantity 
| of well-rotted manure—that from the 
| cow stable preferable. Cut or break a 
branch five or six inches long from the 
rose, choosing wood grown in the early 
# part of the season, which is now ripened. 
| Plant three or four inches deep, pressing 
| the soil firmly aboutthe cutting. Invert 
| aglass fruit jar over each one, burying 
the top of the jar deeply enough to keep 
it steady. The cracked jars which every 
housekeeper has left over from the can- 
| ning time willanswer for this purpose. 

This planting may be done any time 
in November or even in December, if 
the earth is not frozen. When the first 
warm days come in spring, lift the jars 
off and begin to harden the plants, being 
careful to replace them at night if there 
is danger of frost. Very probably there 
will be, even in April, times when it 
will be best to keep them covered both 
day and night. The uncovering may be 
deferred until settled warm weather. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


In this case it will be necessary to shade 
the plants from the midday sun fora 
time. 

Plants thus started are on their own 
roots, and do not need to be disturbed 
by transplanting. It is surprising how 
much bloom they will give, even the 
first summer. By exchanging cuttings 
with friends one may soon have a good 
collection of roses without expense. En- 
deavor to obtain varieties which, while 
hardy, will flower at intervals through 
the summer and fall. There are many 
such, 

I have suggested placing the cuttings 
in a bed rather than scattering them on 
the lawn, because with this arrangement 
they can more easily be giyen the culti- 
vation which is essential to the best 
success. 





>_> 
Famous Battle Steeds. 





The most celebrated battle-steeds of 
the Civil War were ‘‘Cincinnati,”’ 
‘Traveler,’ and ‘‘Winchester,’’ the 
favorite chargers of Grant, Lee, and 
Sheridan. When the hero of Vicksburg 
visited Cincinnati, says a recent writer 
in The Outlook, afew months after the 
close of the brilliant campaign, he was 
requested to visit a dying man, who was 
exceedingly desirous of seeing him. 
When they met, the invalid said: 
“General Grant, I wish to give you a 
noble horse, who has no superior on the 
continent, as a testimonial of my ad- 
miration for your character and past 
services to our country. There is a con- 
dition attached to the gift—that you will 
always treat him kindly.” 

Grant accepted the magnificent bay, 
of course faithfully keeping his promise 
and named him “‘Cincinnati.”” He was 
a son of ‘‘Lexington,’’ with a single ex- 
ception the fastest four-mile thorough- 
bred that ever ran on an American 
course. 

The general was offered $10,000 for the 
horse, as he had a record of speed al- 
most equal to that of his famous half- 
brother, ‘‘Kentucky.” ‘Cincinnati’ 
was a superb and spirited steed of great 
endurance, Grant riding him almost 
constantly during the Wiiderness cam- 
paign, and passing from end to end of 
our long line. The noble horse was re- 
tired soon after the close of the war, en- 
joying “‘an old age of dignified leisure’’ 
on a Maryland estate, where his master 
frequently saw him, and where he died 
in September, 1874. 

——_—__+-+____ — 

An American, a large employer of 
labor, who was traveling in England, 
was asked by a young man in London 
what his prospects would be if he came 
to America. He replied to the young 
man’s question, ‘‘If youcome to America 
we will treat you well.” 

‘“‘What can you offer me?” asked the 
young man. ‘‘What can you do?’ 
“Anything,” was the light reply. 

“Then we do not want you,”’ was the 
quick, good-humored retort; we have 
no use for people who can do anything.’ 
We want people who can do something 
well.””"—Good Cheer. 
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outside ribs ; state if the centre rod is steel or wood. 
Umbrella ‘ 
UNION TWILLED SILK 25 or 
29 or 30 inch, $1.50). Umbrella “ Roofs” at all prices from 50 cents to $8. 

each, according to quality. If not entirely satisfactory your money romptly ' = 


necessary, mail 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADES OF UMBRELLAS TO THE LARGEST STORES IN THE WORLD. Agents Wanted, 






Jones Umprella ‘Roof’, 


e 
ine 
NO Put on in 
i One minute. 
SSX No Sewing 























. ’ for anew 
COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA UNIO 


Take the measure (in inches) of your old umbrella cover; count the number of TW J SILK 
f you cannot get the Jones 

oof” of your dealer send $1.00 to us, and we will mail, postpaid, a 

6 INCH “Adjustable Roof” (27 or 28 inch, $1. we 4 

















‘AdjustableRoof | 











funded, includin ng stamps you have used for postage. Booklet, ‘‘ Umbrella Economy,” with simple instructions 


with your order. THE JONES-MULLEN CO., Dept. A, 396 Broadway, New York City 
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Are You Beautiful? 


If not, read this and learn how te 


have a Lovely Complexion. 


Everybody admires women and girls with clear, healthy, spotless 
complexions. They are attracted by pink cheeks and soft, velvety, 
delicate skin. Nothin; Covtzcys bape and beauty lik eFreckles, 

Pimples, ag ig tag) me dy Skin, Moth, Wrinkles, Red 
Nose or Face, Tan, rapts ons, Discolorations or Blemishes of any 
nature. They make both men and women homely and make — 
look old. All these afflictions are quickly and — cured b: 4 
BOTOT’S COMPLEXION W. . This is the most wonderful 
beautifier that was ever made. It is meio f harmless to all, and 
contains not a single atom of Lead, Bismuth or Arsenic. 


FOR GENTLEMEN AS WELL AS LADIES, 2es¢, Waters com 


pentty somove ever every eruption, blotch, discoloration and blemish on 
dies and Gentlemen. They make the old look young. They 
benutity Face, Neck, Shouldersand Arms. Theyimpart the delicate tints of girlhood and youth to 
he complexion. A woman cannot possibly be homely if she uses DR. BOTOT’S COMPLEXION 
AFERS. She will be as fair asa rose, and wrinkles will not appear until she is far advanced in 
life. This may seem impossible to you, but it is the plain truth. The Wafers are not a cosmetic, 
remember, but a food for the skin. They make ladies of 40 look to be less than 30, 


For a short time we will continue to send a 

ou val ry em rree. free trial package of DR. ROTOT’S 

o sone of this paper. Youcan 

thus satisfy yourself of ry wonderful beautifying virtues bal tory a Send your name and P. O. ad- 

dress at once, before this liberal offer is withdrawn, and enclose a stamp to pay postage. We mail the 
samples in sealed, plain envelopes. Address 
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WANTED | A. 


From Your Own Pocket. 


BOYS AND GIRLS, eend us your = address 
and we will mail you without delay, 2 ckages 
of our Fragrant Perfume (in sachet A to sell 
among friends at 10 cents each, When sold remit 
us the money and we will send you, postpaid, for 

our trouble all of the articles represented and 
tustrated in this advertisement, viz., Gop PLatep 
Watca anv Lone Opera Cuain,a Hanpsome S1L- 
VER OR Gotp PLatep Cuan Bracexet (with lock 
andkey)alsoan engraved Gotp Sukit Banp Rivne, 

er with a beautiful imitation DiaMonp ScarF 

soma prentien penne besteae and make returns 
within 30 cays, Thisis a bonafide offer made in 
rapa Laos ple who = ey to 
lour Perfume, Tou ™ no risk, we take 




















beck all unsold goods. Premium Grenlars with 
each consignment which explains all. Order ut 
Re kages Perfume at once and address, U 

FG, CO., BRIDGEW ATER, CONN. 
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GOLD. 


























THE NIAGARA Jr. 


Is a PERFECT and COMPLETE 


CAMERA For 35¢, 


Guaranteed to take outdoor and inter- 
ior cman ay 14x24 inches equal to any 
higher price camera made. Specially 
ground lense. Shutter arranged for 
Snap-Shot and Time Exposures. Uses 
glass plates. Sent to any address, pre- 
paid, upon receipt of 35 CENTS in 
stamps or coin. 


NIAGARA CAMERA CO., 
331-333 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





MAILING Dept. No. 10. 





at home, pe be re bon four months bay 9 jaranteed 
Send stamped ad é a 





R.W. Hutton ¢ & Co. Co., Dept. 119, Philadel elphia, Pa, | 


LADIES TO DO PLAIN. SEWING FREB tee: CATALOG. 
sale price of Curtains and Fancy Work 
novelties, sent free to anybody. 


1 ful 
envelope for full dence. £. $, DAVISSON & CO., 48 N. Sth St., Philada., Pa Dept. 9%, 
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when applied to Cloaks, Suits, Skirts, Waists or Furs, 
made the right 
ona “best way, the wa: 
that makes for new an 
exclusive styles at pri- 
ces that satisfy the most 
maa and econom- 


| Label | in every 


garment 

ow is our guaranteo, 
none genuine with- 

) awl it; its presence 

insures you against 

the ili-fvting shape- 
less,“high at any price” 

aeaa. _ everywhere 


Artists who-make 
the fashions 
have designed 
». more than 
:200Beifeld 
styles for 
fall. Cata- 
ma logue E, illus- 
& trating and 
© pricing them 
all, free 
upon re- 

aquest. 





Fig.2 


3 leaders for 1899 


are here represented. 


Guaranteed Satin Waist 


in assorted colors; $5 00 Give bust measu 
tucked as illustrated. - * when ordering. 


Tunic Skirts. 


Fig.1. Of high-grade Cheviot in grey, 
ergen ¢ or Hight ha, ON pers braid ey $5.00 
repon, wi ae 
tin Sian oe ruching trimming. $10. 00 
Send for cloth samples and, when ordering skirts, 
give size of waist, also front len: 
Order through your local dea = “but if he will not 
take your order = us your size and we will see that 
you are suppli 


foft | 266-268 Franklin St., Chicago, 
{ or Prince & Green Sts., New York. 


SAL zSMEN WANTED 


: To take orders ry 4 
Vile lowest priced 
= Clothing madein Pn ing 
We are the original and 
manufacturers 








oe wearer. Any 
man of energy can 
make from $100 
0 $200 permonth. 


We have two brands— White Horse Brand, ready ear; and 
White City Brand, made to measure. Prices from yi for men's 
suits up to the finest full dress suits. Trousers from 75¢ up. 
Every man and boy in your locality is a — purchaser, as 
you can supply laborer, farmer, man 
with just what he wants at prices Lelow ony competitor. Our 
brands are well-known and we guarantee every garment. 
CATA UE F! —quoting wholesale prices on all men’s 
wear including Fur Over Coats, Mackintoshes, Duck Clothing, 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffa, Underwear, Overalls, Shoes and Hats. We 
furnish our agents with an elegant line of samples of cloth. Over 
300 new and fashionable patterns for men’s and boys’ wear, to- 
ther with oe and full instructions for taking measures, Jete. 
Tall. 203 to 207 Adams 8t., Chieago. 


BOYS & CIRLS 


Can easily earn this fine Nickel plated warrant~- 

ed Watch, Camera, Solid Gold Rings, Bracelets or 

4 other valuable premiums for se’ ling our Lion 
Ink Powders at 10 cents each. Don'tsend an 
money, only your name & address & we wi 

send you 1 doz.packages. When sold,send us the 

mon pang Ay & —_ your premium. This isan hon- 

er. No risk. We take back what you can 

pa sell. The Leonin Co. Box 10, St.Louis,Mo 


When writing mention NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR, 











Ware cir city 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The Sierra Squirrels. 





In the spring, before pine-nuts and 
| hazel-nuts are ripe, the gray squirrel 
examines last year’s cones to see if a few 
seeds may be left in them between the 
half-open scales, and gleans fallen nuts 
|and seeds on the ground among the 
leaves, after making sure that no enemy 
is nigh, says John Muir in the Atlantic 
Monthly. His fine tail floats, now 
behind, now above him, level or grace- 
fully curled, light and radiant as dry 
thistledown, every hair in its place 
standing out electric. His body seems 
hardly more substantial than his tail. 
The Douglas is a firm, emphatic bolt of 
life, fiery, pungent, full of brag and show 
and fight, and his movements have none 
of the elegant deliberation of the gray. 
They are so quick and keen they almost 
sting the onlooker, and the acrobatic 
harlequin gyrating show he makes of 
himself turns one giddy to see. The 
gray is shy and oftentimes stealthy, as if 
half expecting an enemy in every tree 
and bush and back of every log ; seems 
to wish to be let alone, and manifests no 
desire to be seen, or admired, or feared. 
He is hunted by the Indians, and this 
of itself iscause enough forcaution. The 
Douglas is less attractive as game, and is 
probably increasing in numbers in spite 
of every enemy. He goes his ways bold 
as a lion, up and down and across, round 
and round, the happiest, merriest of all 
the hairy tribe, and at the same time 
tremendously earnest and solemn, sun- 
shine incarnate, tingling every tree with 
his electric toes. If you prick him, you 
cannot think he would bleed. He seems 
above the chance and change that beset 
common mortals, though in busily gath- 
ering burs and nuts we see that he has 
to work for a living, like the rest of us. 
I never found a dead Douglas. He gets 
into the world and out of it without 
being noticed ; only in prime is he seen, 
like some little plants that never are 
noticed except when in bloom. 
> 


A Problem in Addition. 





This is a story that has been going 
through the papers, but it is well worth 
repeating : 

A certain stout woman resolved to con- 
sult a physician about her corpulence. 
She had no previous experience with 
‘“‘banting”’ of any soit. The doctor drew 
up acareful dietary for her. She must 
eat dry toast, plain boiled beef, and a 
few other things of the same lean sort, 
and ina month return and report the 
result. 

At the end of the time the woman 
came and was so stout she could hardly 
get through the door. The doctor was 
aghast. 

“Did ‘you eat whatI told you?’ he 
asked. 

‘‘Religiously,”’ she answered. 

His brow wrinkled in perplexity. 
Suddenly he had a flash of inspiration. 

‘Did you eat anything else?” he 
asked. 

“Why my ordinary meals!’’ said the 
woman. 








A Midsummer Wish. 





It seems to me these summer days 
If I could be a simple frog, 

And nothing do but blink and laze 
Upon a half-submerged log ; 


To fall asleep ’neath lily-pads, 
To have no solitary care, 
To bend beneath no mortal fads, 
I’d find life bliss beyond compare. 


And surely were I that blest wight, 
That frog—with naught to do but soak 
In fresh cool water day and night: 
1’d not be known like him to croak. 


But with a birdlike, joyous trill 
I'd fill the ponds, the streams, the bogs. 
Ah Fate! had I in this my will, 
I’d show you something new in frogs. 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 
——___ +o 


Guns That Destroyed 
Cervera’s Fleet. 


The 


An examination of the ships wrecked 
by the terrific charges of shot and shell 
shows that the destruction was done by 
the smaller guns. Of all the shots fired 
from the twelve-inch and thirteen-inch 
guns only two hit the mark. These were 
both found on the Maria Teresa, and one 
was certainly fired by the Texas. Of the 
eight-inch shots, ten hit the mark; of the 
five-inch there were twenty ; and of the 
four-inch only eight. As the Brooklyn 
was the only ship using five-inch guns in 


the action, it will be seen that Commo- | 


dore Schley’s flagship did exceedingly 
good work. An examination also shows 
that the same ship distributed her favors 
toall the ships. She fought every one 
of Cervera’s ships in turn, and landed 
nearly twice as many five-inch shots as 
ail the other ships on our side landed 
eight inch. The awful destruction of 
life and limb from the smaller rapid-fire 
guns was one of the features of the battle. 
No naval battle ever fought has made 
such a record for effective shooting at 
long range as the battle of Santiago. 


Te 
A New Gun. 





Richard Gatling, made famous by his 
invention of the Gatling gun, has recently 
constructed a gun which, if experiments 
prove a success, can be made much 
quicker than the guns now used. This 
gun has only one barrel, and is intended 
to discharge eight inch projectiles. It 
is made of an alloy of steel which is 
fifty per cent. stronger than that used in 
the composition of other guns. The 
tensile strength of this composition is 
108,000 pounds to the square inch. This 
gun can be completed at one casting, and 
does not require separate layers of steel 
to be fitted on as is required in the con- 
struction of other large guns. This fact 
explains why the new gun can be made 
so quickly. It can be made in one-sixth 
of the time required in the construction 
of other guns of an equal size. This gun 
was made by a Cleveland firm, and will 
be taken to Washington Navy Yards and 
Sandy Hook proving grounds to be 
tested.— The Educator. 
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that consumption, long con- 
sidered an hereditary, See 
able, quickly fatal disease, can ¢ 
now be made harmless and 
everysuffererpermanentlycured 
by the aid of the 

Now System of Medicine 
discovered by Dr. Slocum, the 
well-known bacteriologist of 
New York City. 

This system consists of four 
preparations, which attack and 
destroy. the dreaded bacillus, 
build up the tissues and nourish 

& the body back to health. 


The complete system will be sent 
free to you upon request. 


Simply send your name and full 
address to Dr. T. A. Slocum Labora- 
tories, 96 and 98 Pine Street, New York 
(mentioning this paper), when the Four 
Free Preparations will be sent you. 


‘FOUR FREE @ @ MA. 


| PREPAF ATIONS } 


MAHLER 
ELECTRIC 
APPARATUS 














COPYRIGHTED. “ 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


can only be removed permanente, and safely 
by the use of the ELECTRIC NEEDLE, 

THE MAHLER ELECTRIC APPARATUS 
can be operated by ladies suffering from this 
annoying blemish as skilfullyascan be done by 
a trained specialist. Results positive. Also re- 
moves moles, warts, red veins and other facial 
blemishes. SIMPLE, SAFE, ECONOMICAL, Ladies 
afflicted and who have become discouraged by 
using many pastes and liquids without gainin 
relief, are now offered an infallible method 
Send stamp for descriptive circular, 


D, J, MAHLER, 310 Westminster St., Providence, R. 


ay A $2529 Watch 
AY 


in appearance,the most beautiful watch on 














the market. Double hunting case,stem wind 
and stem set,superbly engraved. Fitted with 
one of the following celebrated movements, 
Elgin, Waltham, N, Y. Standard or 
Hampden,absolutely Guaranteed for 


20 RS 


Cut this out and send it to us with 
your name and address and we will 
@ send the watch to you by express for 
examination, you examine it atthe 
% express office and if as represented 
pay express agent our special intro- 
ductory price $3.75, and it is yours, 
Yt at or oan, one watch to each customer at 

ico. Mention in your letter 

whether you want GENT'S OR ABIES: SIZE and order to-day as 
4 will send out samples at this reduced price for 60 days only, 
R. E. CHALMERS & CO, 352-356 Dearborn St. Chicago, 


SAVE 72.404", FUEL 


7 at wasted up chimney 
ubig THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 
COST 62.00 AND UP. 


Money refunded if not anttatnebory, 
Write for booklet on economy in heating 


bomes 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
67 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 
When writing mention NoRMAL LNSTRUCTOR, 














30 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Love Your Teachers. 





Our boys and girls may think it 
strange that people so strong, and who 
are set over them as instructors, ever 


\ need their love. As a matter of fact, 


If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, Spells, | teachers are generally very loving and 
Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’ Dance, ete., have | tender-hearted; they often come to 
children, relatives, friends or neighbors that do| their work much in need of sympathy, 
so, or know people that are afilicted, My New | and they would welcome the affection 


Discovery, Epilepticide, will PERMANENTLY ° ° . . a 
CURE them, and all you are asked to do is to| of their pupils With delight. How easy, 
send for a FREE Bottle and try it. IthasCURED | t00, it is to learn lessons for one you 


thousands where everything else failed. My 90-| love! For your own sakes, as well as to 
Sg pseu ae ting bowen 8 help your teachers, love them. 
ured,” cE. yhen writing, please give ee ° " 
name, AGE and fulladdress. Allcorrespondence A high-school girl came from her les 
professionally confidential. sons the other nay fn a great huff; she 
W. H. MAY, M.D. had failed in recitation ; the teacher had 
Ney Laboratory, 94 Pine St., Now York City. seemed cross to her, and the whole class 
had voted that nobody could get along 


SKI N under such dull instruction. The girl 











confessed that she had not prepared her 
: lesson as she ought have done, but “‘it | 
oD iS Zz A S ES.. was the teacher’s business to explain 
of every nature, from mere pimples to most the hard places ; then it would be easier 
coon eye hagas soo eng rman to learn;’’ besides ‘‘The teacher’s always 
nently cured by . in a hurry to get home when any of the 
HEISKELL’S OINTMENT, ¢ ions want net.” , 
The skin is made clear, th, soft an sé i ine’ 
penta eae SEs eae Da sheesh di Shon Se 
HEISKELL’S SOAP mother is to-day?” the girl’s mother 
s . 
It is an absolutely pure soap, combined with asked quietly, when her daughter, 
medicinal gums and herbs, soothing and stopped scolding for a moment. 
“Didn’t know she had any mother.” 
‘‘Her mother has been very sick and 








YOUR PULSE 


Place your finger on yout ulse and see if your heart beats reg- 
ularly and steadily. If there is a single skipping or irregularity 
of the beats, your heart is weak or diseased, and there is no 
telling how soon it will stop beating altogether. Heart troubles, dan- 
gerous as they are, can be instantly recognized by all. No doctor 
can tell better than you if your heart is out of order. But remember 
that irregular or skipping beats are only one symptom, and in 
ron pd cases are not found. Any of the following are just as positive 
and sure :— 


Symptoms of Heart Trouble. 


Fluttering, Paipitation, Shortness of Breath, Tenderness, 
Numbness or Pain in the Left Side, Arm or Under the Shoulder 
Blade; Fainting Spells, Dizziness, Hungry or Weak 
Spells; Spots Before the Eyes; Sudden Starting in 
Sleep, Dreaming, Nightmare, Choking Sensation in 
~y Throat ; Oppressed Feeling in Chest ; Cold Hands and 
Feet; Painful to Lie on Left Side; Drowsy, Swelling 
of the Feet or Ankles (one of the surest signs), Neural- 
gia Around the Heart. Persons having even one of these symp- 
toms should not delay treatment a single day. 


oo8 If you have been treating your- 
Medicine Free to All, self for stomach, lung, kidney 
or nervous disease, and have failed to find a cure, the chances are 
9 in 10 that yourtrouble is in your heart. Hundreds of such cases 
are found every year. I want you to send me your name and ad- 
dress at once, so I can send to you for trial a box of my celebrated Heart Tablets absolutely 
free of charge, by mail, prepaid. Don’t fail to write me if you have a single one of the 
above symptoms. I can cure you beyond any question, and will send the free tablets to 
proveit to you a Delays are dangerous. Inclose stamp for postage 

Address DR. AUSTIN ALBRO, Box 920 Augusta, Maine. 
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1899 BICYCLES, WATCHES, FREE 
few boxes of our high-grade Toilet Soap to your neighbors. 
No money required in advance. Our plan the best even Boys 
: > lars. H. H. DAWSON SOAP CO., 90 State St.,Dept.21, Chicage = 
PLEASE MENTION NORMAL INSTRUCTOR WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 








healing in its effect. Sold by all Druggists. 
Ointment, 50 cts. a box ; Soap, 26 cts. a cake. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & OO. 
. 581 Commerce &t., Phila. 
in great danger. I wish you would go 
over and inquire after her.”’ 
The girl, somewhat mollified by the 
thought of the sick mother, went out to 
the teacher’s house; she was gone a 
long time, and when she returned her 
eyes were red with weeping. 

‘Poor Miss Spring!’’ she said. ‘Her 
mother is not expected to recover, and 
here we girls have been giving her all 

: he troubl ] n ] - 
Needed in every Home and School. bs e ¥ Samadi d, en ne 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the a re Ry Seen: OS ORNS ee 
pettect lead, Saves its cost in the saving of} |broken! When I asked after her 
ead, eanly, convenient, use: . 

Made only by A. B, DICK COFIPANY, mother, she sobbed too hard to tell me 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. | | about it, but a neighbor who was there 

~ | did, and then I just hugged the poor, 
Study Law at Home Qe | dear girl and cried too. Why, she is 
Course lu, t0 Tip and Prepares for admission fm | only two years older than I am !”” 
to . Full particulars free. . 

Sibtee cusecgestnte Giket of los, It is needless to say that the class had 
S08 Reaper Bock, Z CHICAGO, ILL, their lessons the next day, and that the 

sympathy brought out among these 
PRI MARY NUMBER CARDS. | thoughtless girls for their teacher grew 

‘OU should provide busy work for idle fingers. | = = lasting affection, that made the 
7 Have you tried Primary Number Cards? A class after this a model of diligence and 

x has 250 cards, printed on both sides, with | ° . . .: ‘ 
figures and Ghaandeere, thus enabling the little | Progress. Miss Spring is like a wise 
thinkers to make all imaginable combinations | a j i ; 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, elder sister to the girls, while her resins 

sad heart is comforted by their affection. 


etc., as follows: 
——_+@>--___ 
+ canna The Men Who are Scarce. 
Mark Twain says: ‘‘Literature, the 
. ministry, medicine, law and other occu- 
pations are cramped and hindered for 
worm ieee want of men to do the work, not for the 
work to do. If you wish to test the 
truth of this statement, hunt up a first- 
class editor, reporter, business manager, 
foreman of a machine shop, mechanic, 
or an artist in any branch of industr 
f ALPHABET ARDS. and try to hire him. You will find hitn 
Similar to number cards, cxcept that letters ‘ 4 
are used. Word-making and sentence-making is| already hired. If you need idlers, 
Dyed aes cae. ORCA. Sendo | Shirkers, half-instructed, comfort-seek- 
cents for one box of each. Your pupils will be ing editors, lawyers, doctors and me- 
delighted with them. They willsave you much : 
chanics, apply elsewhere. They are 


care and attention. 
Instructor Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y.! plentiful.”’ 
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Hundreds of combinations can thus be made. 
Price, postpaid, per box, 15 cents. 








<P CAMERAS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS 
AYA 
an and Girls do well. Our premiums as good as money will buy. 

p AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
LARKIN SUA Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y, 


. You can quickly earn a premium by selling a 
oer ha W = 
oa am wy i = 
IS és CANS Large illustrated list mailed free. Write today for full particu- 
OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, APRIL NUMBER. 













A Remarkable Offer 


Every Teacher Should Take Advantage of it. 


NOTE: The regular pend of Craig’s Question Book is $1.64, post- 
paid. See what we will give you for this amount. 
$ .50 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, one year 

THE PATHFINDER, one year = - $1.00 
EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, one year $ 50 
GRAIG'S QUESTION BOOK Postpaid) $1.64 


Total $3.64 


Special Offer—Ail For $1.64. 


We will send the three papers above listed for one year (to the same or different addresses) 
together with Craig’s Question Book for $1.64. As this is the regular price of the Question 
Book alone you will recognize the liberality of this offer. 

CRAIG’S QUESTION BOOK is the most popular, the most helpful and the most reli- 
able Question Book ever published. It treats over twenty separate subjects, thoroughly 
covering everything taught in the common schools of America. Every question is fully 
and correctly answered, and as a help in preparing for examinations, reviews, etc., it has 
no equal, 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is before you, and needs no description. It is a dollar paper 
furnished at 50 cents a year and aims to give its readers the best obtainable matter regard- 
Jess of cost. 

THE PATHFINDER is published in Washington, D. C., isa weekly paper devoted to 
current events, and has no equal as a real help to teachers who wish to keep up with the 
times. Being printed at the National Capital it has the best possible facilities for gathering 
news promptly. We always recommend it as the best current events paper published. 

EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT is published at Edinboro, Pa., and is designed for 
supplementary reading. Itis published weekly and always comes to its thousands of 
subscribers heavily laden with the choicest matter obtainable for the purpose for which it 
is intended. It has no equal in this special line. 


We recommend all the above as being the best in their res: ive classes and are 
very glad, indeed, to be able to offer them to our readers on so favorable terms. 


Note :—If the other publications are not desired, the INSTRUCTOR and Question Book will be 
Surnished for 98c and postage which is 14 cents extra. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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A Sample Free will demonstrate to you that 


° Mik Weed Cream: 
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Cures Complexion Faults. © 


It feeds the skin; puts purity in place of pim- 
ples; gives fairness of face for freckles; takes \ 
away tan; banishes blotches. 
Bernhardt, the “divine Sarah,” says of Milk © 
Weed Cream: ‘“‘Marvelously good for the Skin © 
and Com iplexion. It removes all spots from e 


° the face. 50 cts. per jar; at d t b 
3 eat pet AS bw hey wave . Sample seat for Two 
tamp 
‘es F. INGRAM & CO., 
2 — ae el Detroit, Mich. 






















= BE HARD UP $2,000 A YEAR EASY 
Gold, Silver, Niekel and Metal 

ting. Gents and Ladies at home 

' bo} = oo taking orders, using and 

i, | selling Prof. Gra wagle Platers, Plates 

: creme game oe ence, heavy 

pe plate, modern methods. lating, 

a7 y manufacture outfits, all dan uaran- 

teed. Only outfits complete, all tools, 

| J lathes, materials, etc., ready for work. 

lf }  Sreree you the art, furnish secrets 

etc. FREE. C, GRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, 8, Cincinnati, Oy 
Send us youraddress 

a ay ure pa agen 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the yi: and teach you free; you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a — aia 
AN $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at o 


Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, 

im 
and lormulas today. Testimonials, samples, 
and wewillshow you 
‘AL MANUFACTURING Co., Dept. (02, DETROIT, MICH. 
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The New Howell Torpedo- 
Gun. 





Lieut. King, in Collier’s Weekly say: 
that Rear-Admiral Howell has long 
argued that accuracy and range would 
be attained only when the rocket could 
be given the same rotary motion that a 
powder gun imparts to a steel projectile. 
To produce this in an ordinary gun re- 
quires a pressure of fifteen or twenty 








tons per square inch—a force so great 
that it would detonate any mass of high | 
explosive at the instant of discharge. 
The inventor, therefore, conceived the 
novel idea of revolving both the gun and 
its charge. The projectile, consisting, | 
in the ten-inch caliber, of one hundred \ 
)| pounds of gun cotton, is encased ina 
thin metal envelope, the rear end of 
which contains rocket composition, and 
the head a percussion fuse which is set 
in action by the force of impact. This 
is placed in the gun, and when, by a 
mechanical contrivance, it has been spun | 
up to twenty-five hundred revolutions 
per minute, a friction cap ignites the 
rocket composition, and the banked up 
pressure at the base starts the rocket. 
This, then, begins its flight with a 
rotary motion corresponding to that of 
the gun. The fact that this motion is 
due to neither the resistance of the 
atmosphere against vanes nor to the 
escape of a part of the propelling gas 
from a number of vents, gives it great 
range, velocity, and above all, perfect 
accuracy—while the absence any 





of 


WHY 
GO TO “COLLEGE” 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


First-Class Book-Keeper 


out of you AT YOUR OWN HOME, within from 
two to six weeks’ time, for $3, or return your 
money? I find POSITIONS, too, FREE OF 


initial shock of discharge renders it ab- 
solutely safe. 

The heaviest war rocket fired from the | 
new Howell gun will weigh three hun- 
dred pounds, the range will be about | 
three thousand yards, and its accuracy | 





almost equal to that of arifle projectile, | CHARGE. Placed a young man in position as 
book-keeper for a railway company at $25a week, 
WOME: . Ae on October 13; another ov expert work for a silk 
%o Son manufactory, at $30 a weck, on November 30; a 
A Yankee’s Opinion of Jerusalem young lady as book-keeper for a medicine house 


at 12 a week, on February 25. Perhaps I can do 
as well for YOU? 
SAVE THIS and write for further particular 
‘: H. GOODWIN, Expert Accountant, room 
1215 Broadway, New York. 





All American people are so fond of 
Ian Maclaren that they can forgive the 
gentle fun of this story of his, and laugh 
with him at its point: 

As he was nearing the center of his- 
toric Palestine, he said, he met an Amer- 
ican who was making all haste to get 
away. After a few greetings, such as 
two English-speaking men, meeting ina 
foreign country might exchange, the 
American asked Dr. Watson where he 
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000 SOLD. Every home should have 

5 — for bathing purposes. It opens the millions 
of pores, forces out the poisons which cause 
disease. Makes you clean, vigorous and 
healthy. Prevents disease. Provides Turkish, 
hot air and medicated baths at home, 3c. each. 
Beautifies complexion, Ri commended by best 
physicians. Without drugs it cures bed 
colds,rheumatism, lagrippe,ncuralgic, 
obesity, female Ills, all b blood, ekir, 
nerve and kidney troubles.Guaranteec. 
Our new 1900 Style has a door, a self. 
me, best material, rubber-lined. 
Weight 5 ibs, Price complete $5.00. 
. Agents 


p Pat’d oe FOLDING VAPOR BATH CABINET 





supporting 
Foids small, 
Write us, Valuable book, etc., 

6 a month and ex- 


: Folded, 
was going. ‘To Jerusalem,’’ was the | wanted, men and women, $100.0 

Py py . penses, Address B. LD MFG, CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
reply. Jerusalem !’”’ exclaimed the|” We recommend Talend firm as reliable-—Editor. 


American, in tones of unfeigned disgust,} When writing mention Norman INstRucTOR. 


“you don’t want to go there. I’ve just 





awav Yo " , T A regular 4 years’ course Medi- 
come away. It’s a slow town. W hy, STUDY cal College, co-educational, 
there isn’t a daily newspaper in the Especially arranged to accom- 
MEDICINE modate School Teachers desir- 

whole place !”’ ing to study Medicine. 
The year’s work is divided into 


IN THE 
SUMMER 
AT 


Careful Training. 


three terms of 3 months each. 
Two of these terms of 6 
months’ attendance, entitles 
the student to credit for one 
year’s work, 





Don’t you think you can do anything 


First term begins 


worth doing ina fit of enthusiasm, but Illinois i tones 
. an. { 
| train yourselves carefully to any work M di l Second term begins 
H April 1. 190), 
that you are called on to do, and think eaica Third term begins 
July 1, 1900, 


College, 


(SUMMER SCHOOL) 


CHICAGO, 


nothing too small to do carefully, or to 
train carefully for, that is for the good of 
your fellow-creatures.—Tlorence Nightin- 


For particulrrs, write 


He¥MAN H. Brown, M. D, 
Sec’y, 


103 STATE ST., 





CHICAGO, 


gale. 
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MR. IRVING AND MISS TERRY IN KING LEAR. 


About Half Subscription Price. 


A Souvenir Portfolio 
Celebrated Paintings 


ially for framing, will be sent 


FREE 


Special 30-Day Offerto Normal Instructor Readers 


We will forward the entire set 


Write us at once stating which style of binding you prefer—cloth or half leather. 
If this edition is not exactly 


of thirteen volumes, charges prepaid. You will be allowed 15 days for examination. 
what you want, you can return the set at our expense. If satisfactory, you can make your first payment of $1.00 and 
remit thereafter $1.00 per month for 14 months, if cloth style is ordered, making a total payment of $15.00. 
select the half-leather binding, which we recommend, there will be three more payments, making $18.00 in all. 
you want a fine edition of Shakespeare, this will suit you. We assume all risk. We suggest that you order promptly. 


Mention the NorMAL InstTrucToR. Address 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Ave., New York 


consisting of 6 large photo- 
gravure reproductions of 


Pertaining to the plays of 
Shakespeare, and made espec- 


FREE a DAYS. 


Order Promptly. This Edition is Limited. 


HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE 


INTERNATIONAL EDITION 


Issued in 13 Artistic Volumes. Illustrated with Photogravures, 
Beautifully Printed, 


Hudson’s Shakespeare is a complete Shakespearian Library. The text is founded on the 
best authorities. The introduction to each play, the notes, analyses and glossaries, are full 
and scholarly. The Life of Shakespeare and the history of the older English dramas are prob- 
ably the best ever written. One volume is given to a complete Topical Index of Shakespeare. 


We Pay Express Charges. 








ONLY ONE CENT! 


can then examine them for 15 days. 


Invested in a postal card will enable you 
to get these books into your home. You 
If they are not satisfactory return at our expense. 








with this Edition. These plates are such as would 
sell in the art stores at $6 per set. 
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‘Size of volumes 734 by 534 inches—more than 1 inch thick. 
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“Beautiful” 


is the word for the new goods—New 
Silks, Dress Goods, Suitings and Black 
Goods. 

Opening the advance importations— 
early styles. Make aspeciulty of these 
lines—have won a thorough reputation 
for merit. 

This Autumn 1899, with extended 
resources —thousands more people all 
over America, who look to this store for 
all that is newest and choicest—and 
with more zealous command of the fore- 
most markets, and larger cash buying— 
we ask attention to more progressive 
merchandising—most interesting and 
extensive lines in the store’s history. 

Fine Dress Goods and Novelties— 
advance styles, 50 cts. to $2.00. 

Choice American Dress Goods, 25c, 
35e, 45c. 

New Black Goods, 50c, to $2.00. 

Rich Fany Silks, 50c, 75c, 85c, $1.00. 

Choiceness a more pronounced feature 
—and small-profit merchandising that 
will advance the interests of all who 
make it a point to get samples and in- 
vestigate. 

Fine double faced Plaid and Check 
Back Golf Skirtings and Suitings—5é 
inch—$1.00 to $2.00. 

Other choice Golf Suitings, 50c, 75c. 

Send name and address now for the 
new Illustrated Catalogue. Will be 
published early this season, 


@ C06 90608 © © Oe Ge COERSEEOS F992 O8t 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
DEPT.E. §ALLEGHENY, PA, 


“[ INENE” COLLARS ‘and 














For Professional People 


And others who appreciate neatness, convenience 
and economy, they are unequalled. Made of fine 
cloth, and exactly resemble stylish linen goods, 


No Laundry Work. 


When soiled discard. The turn down collars 
can be reversed and worn twice if necessary. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. By 
mail 30c. Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 
6 cts.in stamps. Give size and style. 


Reversi»: Colar Co., Dept. H, Boston, Mass. 


1LLO ANGELO RAPHAEL 

















NO MONEY 
WANTED 


Send as your name and ad- 
dress (no money) and we 
will send you 20 of our 
handsome stamped lin- 
ene Doilies. Sell these to 
your friends at.5c.each, send 
us the $1.00 and we will send 
you this Magnificent Lu- 
zon Diamond Ring, with 
either emerald or garnet 
set in centre, it will wear 
e 












If you send us the mone, 
in 15 days, we will sen 
an extra present, a beau. 
tifal Luzon Diamond 


Scarf Pin. ou run no 
risk, we eb ali unsold Doilies. 
MARICOPA MFG, CO., 48 N. Sth St., Philada. Pa., Dept. 12 
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Miles and Knots. 





A statute mile is 5,280 feet long. tis 
our standard of itinerary measure adopted 
from the English, who in turn adopted 
it from the Romans. A Roman military 
pace, by which distances were measured, 
was the length of the step taken by the 
Roman soldiers, and was approximately 
five feet long ; a thousand of these paces 
were called in Latinamile. The English 
mile is therefore a purely arbitrary 
measure, enacted into a legal measure by 
a statute passed during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; it has no connection with 
any scale in nature. 

A nautical mile, on the other hand, is 
equal in length to one-sixtieth part of the 
length of a degree of a great circle of the 
earth. But the circumference of the 
earth is nowhere a true circle ; its radius 
of curvature is variable; hence the 
nautical mile, as a matter of fact, depends 
for its length upon the shape, as well as 
the size of the globe sailed over, hence 
strictly speaking, the length of the 
nautical mile should vary with the lati- 
tude, from 6,046 feet at the equator to 
6,109 feet at the pole. Such extreme 
accuracy is not necessary in navigating, 
and cannot be well attained without un- 
due labor. The English admiralty, there- 
fore, have adopted 6,080 feet as the length 
of a nautical mile, which corresponds 
with the length of one-sixtieth of a de- 
gree—or one minute of arc—of a great 
circle in latitude, 48 degrees. The United 
States coast survey has adopted the value 
of the nautical mile ‘‘as equal to one- 
sixtieth part of the length of a degree on 
the great circle of a sphere whose surface 
is equal to the surface of the earth.” 
This gives the length of one nautical 
mile as equal to 6,080.27 feet, which is 
very nearly the value of the admiralty 
mile adopted in the English navy. 
Practically the nautical mile is 800 feet 
longer than the statute mile. In other 
words, one nautical mile is equal to 
1.1515 statute miles ; or one statute mile 
is equal to 0.869 nautical miles. Multiply 
nautical miles by 1.1515 and the product 
will be statue miles ; or multiply statute 
miles by 0.869, and the product will be 
nautical miles.—Harper’s Round Table. 


a 
A Faithful Teacher. 





Marcel, a noted dancing-master and 
posture-master, was as much in love with 
his art as if he had been a great painter 
or musician. Hecould not pardon the 
least inelegance of posture. 

In his latter days he was in reduced 
circumstances, and severely afflicted 
with the gout. A young lady, one of 
his pupils, got her father to obtain him 
a pension from the king, and she was 
deputed to present it tohim. She ran 
up to his chair, her eyes sparkling with 
joy, and put it into his hand. 

He immediately thrust it from him, 
and said, ““Goand take it up, Miss, and 
present it to me as I have taught you.” 

She burst into tears, but obeyed. 

“T consent to take it now, and I thank 
you; but your elbow was not quite 





rounded enough.’’— Youth’s Cempanion. 
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“THE ONLY ONE OF MANY TONES.” 


Other pianos are 


.SINGLE-TONE 


INSTRUMENTS. 


The Crown Piano embodies the highest attainments in the art of piano-making ; is 
the highest type of the modern piano-forte, and is in accord with the best ideas of piano 


construction. Its piano qualities as to tone, 


touch, design, finish and material, are un- 


surpassed. The Many Tone capabilities give it range and capacity above and beyond all 
others. It is truly in a sphere of its own, as no other is like or equal to it. The Crown 
Piano stands squarely on its merits and courts the most critical examination and closest 
comparison. .It attracts and pleasesall pianists and vocalists who hear it. The confi- 
dence of the manufacturer in his product is evidenced by the ten year warrant which is 
“Burnt in the back”’ of each instrument. Bent also makes the celebrated Crown Organs 
for church, school and home. Complete illustrated catalogues free. 


GEO. P. BENT, [Manuf’r, Bent Block, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 





FACTORY Troy. NY. | 








DT sarKer BRAND 
Linen eovars & Cuffs WEAR 


DR. WORST’S new sci- 
FREE entific Catarrh Inha- 

ler cures Catarrh, Ha 
Fever, Cold in head, Partial Deatf- 
ness, and all diseases of the air 
passages by inhalation. Mailed 
on three days’ trial free, with 
medicine for one year. If satis- 
factory, send $1, if not, return it. 











DR. E. J. WORST, 
168 Main St., Ashland, Ohio. 
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Artificial Limbs 


‘‘Walkeasy’? LEGS with Ball Bearing 
Joints. Automatic ARMS. Nearly 150 
have been given as premiums. A little 
work out of school will secure one. Write 
for particulars and book—Trusses, Crutches, 
Elastic Stockings, Deformity appliances, 
etc., ete. 


GEORGE R. FULLER CO., 


Manuf’rs for U. S. Government, 
15-27 South St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Full Interpretation an Essential 
Element of Superintendency. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8. ) 
other way. Thereby, he knows the 
trials of his teachers, and can sympathize 
and assist them very greatly. 

2. His knowledge of men and of affairs 
enables him to make suggestions which 
will lead the teachers to lay aside ex- 
cess of formality and timidity, or pride, 
and live with their children, and, at the 
same time, Jead their schools into a 
higher life. 

3. A broad scholarship will, in many 
cases, enable the superintendent to be of 
direct and immediate assistance to his 
teachers in helping them over diffi- 
culties; and indirectly, by inspiring 
them to study deeply for themselves. 

4, By and by, through a thoughtful 
interpretation of the system in their 
presence, the superintendent may be able 
to make of histeachers “‘kindred spirits’ 
in the educational progress, and they, by 
the example, will soon grow into broad 
and successful leaders of the young. 

This is, indeed, the great and over- 
mastering work of the teacher, and here 
may the wise superintendent rightfully 
lay claim, if he be a master in his calling, 
toa goodly share in its final achieve- 
ment, in that he has opened up great 
views of the world and of life to the 
anxious teacher, preparatory to her do- 
ing a similar service for the children. 

+o 


Self-Governed. 








The following incident shows how one 
boy made much of what promised to be 
& poor opportunity, and it is commended 
to all pupils who are accustomed to find 
fault with teachers or lay at their door 
the blame of poor schools. 

A young lad of fourteen, named Wil- 
liam, was the best scholar in a country 
school. The first class was made up of 
boys and girls almost men and women ; 
and except for William, the term now 
begun would be their last chance for 
schooling. A young college student hed 
been engaged for teacher, and the first 
day revealed that he had no aptitude for 
discipline. These great boys and girls 
were used to a strong hand over them, 
and generally began each winter with a 
tussle to see whether they would be 
obliged to obey rules. Atthe end of this 
first day the teacher went home dis- 
couraged, and the scholars had concluded 
to let fun take the place of study that 
winter. 
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grew warm, and at last William put the 
matter to vote. 

‘‘All who want to learn this winter and 
will stand by the teacher, raise your 
hands.” 

All but two put their hands up to that 
way of stating it. 

‘Now let us organize as a vigilance 
committee to keep order this winter. 
Let us each warn our younger brothers 
and sisters,’’ said the largest young man 
in the class. 

‘Agreed !”’ all shouted as they went 
home. 

Nothing more was said, but there was 
a new spirit in that school the next 
morning. The teacher found attentive 
scholars, and, as William had said, 
showed that he had a rare faculty to 
make studies clear and interesting. By 
night the whole school liked him. And 
with the exception of a few cases of in- 
subordination that the public sentiment 
of the school subdued, the winter passed 
without friction and proved most 
memorable for progress in study. A 
teacher who could not govern became a 
great success, because the school became 
self-governed. 

This all happened some years ago, be 
fore schools were graded and disciplined 
as at present, but the good lesson of the 
incident is not antiquated. —Selected. 


——____ + + 


In Rustic Ways. 





The blackbirds whistle all day long, 

A rhythmic gladness in their song ; 
And night and morning down the lane 
Drifts by the cow-bells’ rude refrain. 


The flicker dips on golden wings, 
And far across the meadow swings ; 
The swallow skims in lines of grace 
Like to the curves that painters trace. 


Above, below, and everywhere 

A sense of living thrills the air ; 
Spring’s message through the silent sent, 
With earth and wood and sky is blent. 


The hedge-row blossomsstain the sod, 
The south winds make the grasses nod, 
And woolly lambs in awkward play 
Down the green hillside ambling stray. 


Along the blue horizon-rim 

The lights and shadows sink or swim, 
And penciled faintly on the skies 

A ghostly half-moon’s crescent lies. 


The blackbirds chant the whole day long, 
A rhythmic madness in their song ; 

And dusk and dawn along the lane 
Echoes the cow-bells’ rude refrain. 
—Ernest McWlaffey in Woman’s Home Com- 


The first class had remained around | pynion, 


the stove, and the talk was generally to 
the teacher’s discredit, when William 
spoke out. 

“IT don’t want to throw away my 
winter,” he said. ‘‘I want to fit for the 
academy and most of you are not going 
toschool any more. Did you not all 
notice how finely the teacher explained 
everything, when we gave him a chance ? 
Why not let him have the chance.” 

Some said that he was a milksop ; and 
others, that they wanted a man to teach 
them, nota boy. But several were sober 
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This is how a Chinese visitor in this 
country describes Americans in a Chinese 
paper: ‘They live months without eat- 
ing a mouthful of rice ; they eat bullocks 
and sheep in enormous quantities ; they 
have to bathe frequently ; they eat meat 
with knives and prongs ; they never en- 
joy themselves by sitting quietly on their 
ancestors’ graves, but jump around and 
kick balls as if paid to do it, and they 
have no dignity, for they may be found 
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Study at HOME. Prepare for salaried ition. 
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ough Mail instruction. Students in every State. 
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chief clerk Department Public Instruction, N. C. is 
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Civil Government. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7. ) 


veteran’s face between the morning on 
which he pays his tax and the morning 
on which he draws his pension. Those 
who have read the book on “The True 
George Washington” will recall the entry 
made by the county official of a county 
in which Washington held property : “It 
appeareth that Geo. Washington doth 
not like to pay taxes.’’ Glory comes 
from fighting a battle; who thinks of 
glory in connection with the payment of 
taxes? The supreme test of a patriot is 
found in the willingness to pay a just 
share of tax for the support of the gov- 
ernment and for the education of the 
people. This prime lesson in patriotism 
can not be too carefully given in an age 
in which tax-dodging has been developed 
into a fine art. 





Model Towns. 





There are said to be two towns in 
Kansas, with a population of about two 
hundred each, in which there is not a 
vacant house, not an idle man or boy, 
not a tippler and not a dog. The claim 
is made that there has never been a drop 
of intoxicating liquors sold in either 
place. The towns are Lost Springs and 
Ramona. That this is the result of 
women’s work may be gathered from the 
closing remark of the newspaper report. 
“‘A crusade against the use of tobacco 
will be the next move of the women of 
Ramona.”’ 
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exact fac-simile of ordinary writing. Drawing 
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Dandruff Cured Free. 


Send us your name and address on a postal card 
and mention Normal Instructor and we will mail 
you absolutely free a sample of our Globe 
Hair Restorative and Dandruff Cure which 
is positively guaranteed. We will also send 
you our banker’s statement. 

GLOBE MFG. CO., Grinnell, lowa. 
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without it for the small amount it will cost you. 
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The price of the PATHFINDER is $1.00 a year, but by special arrangement we are able to offer you 
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and copper stocks on omelt —- payments 
within the reach of all. uarentes every 
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particulars. We may be able to put something 
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Wanted. Walter W. George, 1 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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A SURE FORTUNE! 
For particulars, address, WM. REED & CO., 
Write for Free Book of 
Pain, Add, K,WASON MEDICAL CO., 121 W. 424 St.. New York. 
even’g. M. Young 363Henry St, Brooklyn N. 


If you have $1 or more to invest weekly, I can 
129 S. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘show you how to get rich. Norisk. Safe as a Bank. 
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An Untisual Call. 





“The life of a country doctor is not 
one of ease and luxury,’? commented an 
old practitioner. ‘‘A call at night and 
then drive, perhaps five or six miles, up 
hill and down dell in the darkness of the 
forest. One night I received a call from 
a distant farm house. Upon arriving 
there I found a lad of about 18 with a 
bullet wound in his shoulder. I dressed 
the wound with much care, and then 
the lad with much anxiety observed : 

“You won't say anything about this, 
doctor ?”” 

‘“‘Why not, my lad?’ I pitied him in 
a way, for his eyes had a hunted look, 
and he appeared half famished and half 
dead. 

‘Because I received this wound in 
escaping from the sheriff."’ 

“You needn’t tell me.’ 

“T must. I couldn’t get work, sir, 
and, not able to resist temptation, I 
stole. It was for the first time. I 
thought you might speak of dressing a 
wound, and then they would know 
where to find me. If you say nothing I 
may be able to leave the country. You 
have been kind to me doctor. Do this 
and oem 

“On one condition, my lad.” 

“And that is?” 

“You will not steal again.” 

‘Would you believe a—a thief?” 

“T will believe you.” 

“T will promise.” 

“Many years afterward I received a 
box of good things for Christmas from 
California. The next year another box 
came, and so for many years.’ The only 
cue I had to the sender were a few words 
in the first box: ‘I have kept the 
promise I made you, doctor.’ ’—Home 
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Sow Pansy Seed Now. Don’t Put it Off. 
Seed almost given away by A. T. Cook—39. 
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Recitation Suggestions. 





If you expect to have lessons learned, 
make them short. 

Assign but few lessons to be learned at 
home; children must have time to work, 
play, eat, sleep and grow. 

Keep your explanation down to the 
level ot your pupils’ minds. A great 
deal of teaching ‘‘flies over the heads” 
of your pupils. You must learn to talk 
in household Anglo-Saxon, such as men 
use in business and women at home. 

Your chief business is to make pupils 
think, not to think for them; to draw 
out their powers, not to display your 
own. 

Keep your voice down to the conver- 
sational key. A quiet voice is music in 
the schoolroom. 

Train your pupils to recite in good 
English, but do not worry them by 
interruptions while they are speaking. 
Make a note of incorrect or inelegant 
expressions, and have them corrected 
afterwards. 

Seldom repeat a question. Train your 
pupils to a habit of attention, so that 
they can understand what you say the 
first time. 

Give your slow pupils time to think 
and speak. The highest praise given by 
an English inspector to a teacher was 
that he allowed his slow boys time to 
wriggle out an*answer.—Sweets Monthly 
Teaching. 
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JOIN THE AMERICAN WATCH CLUB. 


Co-operative Pies, Members Secure Wholesale Prices, 
d $1.00 Weekly Payments. 
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Any monogram, special subject, 
or emblem engraved to order 
without extra charge. 


A desirable style.—A plain open-face case with your 
monogram richly engraved, with full 15 ruby jeweled Eigin 
or Waltham movement. 

Club **H.” 3-8 to 9-16 karat diamond, according to qual- 
ity, any style mounting. $5.00 cash, 35 $1. 00 weekly pay- 
ments. 

Club **G.*? 14-Karat, 25 year case, with full 15 ruby jew- 
eled Elgin or Waltham movement, made in any size, hunt- 
ing or open face, any style of engrav ing, or any socie ty em- 
blem engraved to — without extra charge. $2.00 cash, 
$1.00 per week, 23 weeks, 

Club *J.9? Finest 14-karat gold filled watch that money 
can buy. Any size, any style. Has solid gold trimmings, 
warranted 35 years, W ith high grade, 17 ruby jeweled, ad- 
justed Elgin, Waltham or Re mington movement. "$5.00 
cash, $1.00 per week, 30 weeks. 


Join how and have the use of an elegant watch or dia- 
mond while paying for it by our easy plan. Watch or dia- 
mond shipped on receipt of first payment and references. 
Catalogue and testimonial letters tell all about it. Address 
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71 Oriel Bidg., Cincinnati, Chio. 


PRY IP! MARVELOUS SUCCESS! 
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% of Bookkeeping 
4 Penmanship 
Business 
Forms, etc., 
and our instruction 


trust and mason 
F:| bility at good salar- 
*|ies. The kind of 
«| knowledge that pays 
u *“| is the best for any 
young man or woman. We aise teach Shorthand, 
etter Writing, etc., BY MAIL. Itis at once 
the most pleasant and inexpensive metnod of secur- 
ing a practical business education. Trial lesson, 10c. 
A fine Catalogue free. Address Bryant & Strate 
ton College, 357 College Bide. Buffalo,N.Y. 


STUDENTS’ 
see STANDARDS: 
DICTIONARY 


The Baker & 
5 &7 E. 16th St., N. Y 


Taylor Co. 

Decorate Your School-Room ! 

Our Cut-out Lett@s make the prettiest mottoes for 
Schools, Homes and Churches you ever saw. We 
have* them cut from pasteboard, in all colors, shapes 
and sizes, up to twelve inches high. Send 60c. for 
our regular $5 motto: “God Bless Our School.” It’s 
a beauty, letters ten inches tall, and arranged on can- 
vas in rainbow shape, reaches ‘almost across an or- 
dinary schoolroom. You should send for sam: “y of 
our New School Currency. W.N.GIFFORD & 
CO., Bloomington, Iil. 


School Reports 


Records and Diplomas. 
“Roll of Honor School Sup- 
plies” of all kinds. 
Samples and price lists on ap- 
plication. 
STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 
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DETROIT 


COLLEGE=LAW 


Hon. Puitrp T. VAN ZILE, Dean. 
NINETEEN LECTURERS AND INSTRUCT ORS. 
DIPLOMA ADMITS TO TH 

Next Session commences. jd dh an 1899. 


Forannouncement address Malcolm McGregor. Sec. 
ROIT, MICH 


66 HomME Bank Bipe., DET 
Operator 








A Telegraph 


Has cneorees 





ished rs. 
E for Catalogue. VALENTINE’S 
2 TELEG PH SCH 
ie anesville, Wis. 





LEARN 
TELE GRAPHY 


Young men and women wanted for good positions. 
Address, FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 

SHORTH AND forall. Celebrated Pernin method. 

Quickly learned; no shading; no 

Fir; sel connective Lees highest award World’s 


ir; self nM P or ry mail ; text-book on approval. 
NIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


PLA Dialogs,Speakers, Operettas, Reward Cards, 

YS, All kinds of entertainments. Catalogs free. 

Calvin H. Mills, 24-26 Adams St., Chicago. 

WE BUY, sell and aaanes school books. 
Write for best offer. 

Logan School Meester Co., 24 Adams St., Chicago. 

TEACHERS WANTED for Schools and Col- 


leges. List of vacancies free. Interstate Teachers 
Agency, 126 Washington St., Chicago. 

















15c. secures The Public Schools, 1 yr., monthly ; 28 
to40 pp. Best southern school journal, 50 cts a year. 








Address. G.D. Free, Pub., Clarksville, Tenn. 
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Our New War Phrase. 





Not one of all the tribe of railway 
porters who ever shouted ‘“‘Twenty min- 
utes for breakfast !’”? into the rear door 
of a Puliman sleeping car ever expected 
that his cry should be repeated on the 
deck of a warship in action. But that is 
what seems to have actually happened 
in the record-breaking battle of Manila. 

At the time the fight was the hottest, 
when the Spanish ships were yet unde- 
stroyed and the batteries on shore were 
still alive, the American ships ceased 
firing and withdrew. The first reports 
had it that it was for the purpose of re- 
y | Pairing the ships, to hold a council of 
war, and to land the wounded from the 
American ships. The later report states 
the truth with Anglo-Saxon frankness— 
it was to give the men a chance to get 
something to eat. 

So a new war cry has been added to 
American history, and alongside of 
Lawrence’s “Don’t give up the ship!’ 
and Perry’s ‘“‘We have met the enemy 
and they are ours!’’ will live Dewey’s 

“Twenty minutes for breakfast !’? 

It is a great commander, a commander 
of very much more than ordinary ability, 
who, in the midst of a great naval 
combat whose issue was still undecided, 
could remember that fighting is hungry 
work and that men are strongest and 
most intelligent when wellfed. History 
records the deeds of heroes who, in the 
excitement of battle, have forgotten 
fatigue and wounds and hunger and all 
other considerations. But history has 
no record of such a battle as that of 
Manila, and no record of a commander 
who stopped in the middle of a battle 
to get breakfast. The two facts are not 
unconnected.—Colorado Springs Gazette. 

+a 
A Bright Girl. 





‘‘When I feel that a man is becoming 
interested in me to the exclusion of 
other girls,’”’ says a captivating girl, ‘‘I 


te | at once put him to a task which is calcu- 
L, | lated to bring his true nature to the sur- 


face. I make an engagement with him 
to go off somewhere at 8 o’clock in the 
morning. Nine men out of ten will be 
late. At that hour of the morning a man 
is usually disagreeable and hateful. He 


| Will be unshaven. His breath will be 


reminiscent of stale tobacco smoke, and 
possibly of last night’s libations. His 
conversational powers usually so scin- 
tillating at night, you will find shorn of 
their attraction. Ifyou want to look be- 
hind the scene of a man’s convention- 
ality put him to this test. If he comes 
through it under favorable conditions he 
will make a good husband. But I’ve 
never seen the one that could stand the 
test to my satisfaction, and I’ve tried it 
often.’’—Fachange. 





A Bath in Manila. 


The most arduous duty of the servant 
(each servant gets $4 a month) was to 
provide the house with water, which 
was brought every morning in a hogs- 
head fastened toa hand-cart from the 
public fountain nearly a mile away. It 
had to be carried laboriously upstairs in 
buckets, and emptied into an enormous 
porcelain tank, shaped like half an egg- 
shell, which stood in a back room, and 
contained the howseliold’s daily supply 
for washing, cooking, and drinking,— 
tha‘ used as drinking water being care- 
fully boiled and filtered. 

When I first went to Manila, I had no 
idea how precious water was; and, on 
the morning after my arrival, I rose quite 
early, eager fora bath. Now the usual 
way of taking a bath in a Manila house 
is to dip the water from the tank with a 
big cocoanut-shell, and pour it over one’s 
body ; but nobody had told me that. 
And, being delighted with the appear- 
ance of the great tank filled with clear, 
sparkling water, soused into it, and was 
having a splendid time, when one of the 
servants named Felipe, hearing suspicious 
noises, came to investigate. At the sight 
of me, he threw up his hands in horror 
and dismay, and chattered at me in 
Spanish, of which I did not then under- 
stand a word. 

Finding his protests of no avail, he 
rushed away after an interpreter, and 
goon returned with one of tessthates, 
who waa very sleepy and much be- 
wildered, Felipe’s disjointed exclamation 
having made him fear that something 
dreadful had happened. lie gasped 
when he éaw tié, ind then explained 
the situation. ‘However,’ he said 
philosophically, ‘‘now that you are ia, 
you may as well stay there. You won’t 
get another bath like that while you are 
here.” And I didn’t.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

—_———--—_ +o 

Speaker Reed wished to see a man on 
some pénding legislation, and telegraphed 
for him to come to Washington. The 
man took the first train available ; but a 
washout on the road made it impossible 
for the train to proceed further toward 
its destination. Going to a telegraph 
station, he sent this despatch to the 
speaker: “Washout on line. Can't 
come.”? When Reed read the message, 
he sent back this reply, ‘““Buy a new 
shirt and come any way.” —Exchange. 


When eight million Filipinos get. accustomed 
to using Esterbrook’s pens they will forget some 
of their objectionable methods and become more 
interesting. 


Hinds & Noble of No. 4 Cooper Institute, New 
York have bought the plates of the following pub- 
lications and will immediately publish new re- 
vised editions of them. 

Sherrill’s New Normal Question Book Price ‘i. 50 

Henry’s New High a Question Book 1.50 

Sherrill’s Normal 1,25 

Lind’s Best Methods of ‘Teaching in Coun- 
try Schools 

Jeffer’s Shortest Road to’ Cesar - 
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Sick 
Headache 


Sick headache is the cause of 
untold suffering to many women of 
neglected families aiid unhappy 
homes. Pleasure is banished from 
the life that is subject to these 
attacks and yet it is possible to be 
free forever from such trying ordeals. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, by enriching the blood, ton- 
ing up the nerves and strengthening 
the stomach, make sick headache 
impossible and restore nervous 
energy to the despondent sufferer. 

Mrs, Fannie B, Stoffle, of Marttasville, 
Mo., says: “I used to have terrible sick 
headaches, which I had as far back asI can 
remember. In recent yearsthey were get- 
ting worse. A few years ago, I took treat- 
ment of a specialist in Kansas City, but it 
only relieved me for a while. When Icame 
here two years ago my health was miser- 
able. My husband who had great faith tn 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
insisted that I commence using them. After 
taking a few doses I could see an improve- 
tent and my headache spelis wete not 80 
severe. I used four boxes, and since that 
time I have not had any of these attacks 
and I rievet felt so well in my life.”— From 
the Republican, Bethany, Mo. 


At druggists or direct from 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
50 cents per box ; 6 boxes $2.50. 


Stat Harness Mender 








& Agents Wanted. 


The only success. Repairs any- 
thing from throat latch to tug, without 
tools. One Star does work which requires two to 
five rivets. Best 25c. seller on earth. 150 to 
200 per cent. and exclusive territory to 


hustlers. Sample of work and terms free. We 
make other great sellers. D. T. GRAHAM, 
Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 





HAIR LIKE THIS 


WE WILL FORWARD 
FREE = 








To any address, full. in- 
formation how to grow 
hair upon the baidest 
head, stop hair falling, 
cure weak eyebrows and 
eyelashes, scanty part- 
ing, scurf, dandruff, itch- 
ing scalp, and restore 
ASO cray and faded hair to its 
Sewrenatural color. Enclose 
‘% cent stamp for sealed 






pres seg Add 
Lorrimer & Co. (o.,311 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 





We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lowest 


Wholesale Prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Book Jobbers, 





Our new General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and Mailing Prices 
and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis to teachers on application to 


§ and 7 E. 16th St, N.Y. 












In rich dark blue, black. gray or tan serge, cloth 
Regular len sth. Special sizes extra. 


Cape to Match $2.30 


These separated 
garments avoid 
the over-heat- 






circular 
free. 


“Ladies 
New Style Double-Breast: 
Gaye preherea se 
pees ge on en guarantees the 
nu garment — 
Seer. Agents Wanted. we ~ 
* Py ackin I 
Silk-Lined ed'cioths ry al ee 
LADIES SUPPLY CO., & 
111 Wabash Ave. B13 Chicago,Iil. ~~ 
FALL CATALOGUE of special articles for women’s wear, 
bard to buy satisfactorily hy mail, sent free upon request. 





HAY FEVER WARNER’S 
AND ABSORBENT 
ASTHMA CURE. 


A scientific discovery which cures by absorption. 
A Home Treatment. 

It has never failed to make a complete cure 
of Hay Fever. 

For seventeen years I have suffered intensely with 
Hay Fever every year. Used every remedy in vain. 
Warner’s Absorbent Cure gave me immediate relief 


and made a complete cure in one week. 
E, C. SNIDER, Jackson, Mich. 


Warner’s Absorbent Cure cured me of Asthma in 
five days. I had suffered for fifteen years. I have 
had no return. MRS. SARAH GLENN, 

294 N. Union st., Rochester, N. Y. 

Send Five Dollars for box of Absorbent Packs. 

(Sufficient to make a cure). 


WARNER’S ABSORBENT CURE CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Why suffer, when 


Mazic Pain Release 


will cure your sick head- 
ache in 5 minutes. Money 
back if it fails. Price 25c. 
postpaid. Sample, 4 dose 
size 10c. or sent free if you 
give us the names of 2 
druggists who fail to have 
ton hand 


i . 
PLUMB CO., St. Albans, L. I., New York. 


( AGENTS WANT ED 


DR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC CORSETS. 
A perfect fit and nature’s own remedy 
for backache, nervousness, indigestion, 
headache, liver and kidney trouble— 
nine styles, A valuable book /ree. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 
Room 24, 842 Broadway, Now York. 











No, 1 Corset, $1. 
Post paid, $i 10, 
Want size, 





17 JEWELED 


adjusted, pat. regulator,stem wind and set 
NATIONAL SPECIAL 


ies’ orGent's size. WARRANTED 

YEARS. Genuint American move- 

ment in 14k. Gold plate hunting 

case,elegantly engraved. Fitfora 

king. No better watch made. Must 

$ by beseen to be appreciated. Special 

Qs faa) Offer for next 60 days, send your 

7 ws im fullname and address and we will 

yey Ysend this watch C.0.D. with privi- 
Fi a legeto ine. If found satisf: 

oeeag tory pay agent $5.85 and ex- 

ress charges. tee and 

Beautiful chain and charm sent 

with every watch, Write af 
once as this may not operat again. 
NAT’L MVG. & IMPORTING CO., 

834 Dearborn St., B 227, Chicago, Ills. 






















is advertisement can get a Hand- 
baolutely free—we mean it. A 
Ter, by a reliable House to advertise 
NO MONEY 
ress & nearest 


ES & 
lute) 





its business, for everybody to accept, We ask 
with your name, send at once t-office ad 

Hixpress or Freight pape fx, member every one can have 
their choice of ‘Break t, Dinner or Tea Set Free. All sets 
carefully boxed & packed at our expense, ("Noone is barred 
out of this offer—positively will not go back on it, no matter 
what it costs us, F SuiONnSs COMIPA Yy 
New York City. Dept. 26 A, Station D, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


A Witty Peasant. 





A thunder-storm overtook the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria, when out 
shooting in 1873 with old Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany and Victor Emmanuel. 
The three monarchs got separated from 
their party and lost their way. They 
were drenched to the skin, and, in search 
of shelter, hailed a peasant driving a 
covered cart drawn by oxen along the 
high road. The peasant took up the 
royal trio and drove on. 

“‘And who may you be, for you are a 
stranger in these parts?” he asked after 
awhile of Emperor William. 

“Tam the Emperor of Germany,’ re 
plied his Teutonic majesty. 

“Ha, very good,” said the peasant, 
and then addressing Victor Emmanuel, 
‘And you, my friend ?”’ 

‘Why, I am the King of Italy,’’ came 
the prompt reply. 

“Ha, ha, very good indeed! And who 
are you?” addressing Francis Joseph. 

“Tam the Emperor of Austria,’’ said 
the latter. 

The peasant then scratched his head, 
and said with a knowing wink, ‘Very 
good, and who do you suppose I am ?”’ 

Their majesties replied they would 
like very much to know. 

‘Why, Iam His Holiness the Pope.’’ 


——!+a-+—____ 


We must have kings, we must have 
nobles ; nature is always providing such 
in every society only let us have the real 
instead of the titular. The chief is the 
chief all the world over, only not his cap 
and plume.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 











Better Fuel than Coal. 





A newly discovered mineral which is 
of a lustrous black color, and which, as 
a fuel, surpasses coal and all other sub- 
stances heretofore known, is described 
by the Journal of Geology. It is found 
on the island of Barbados, in the Lesser 
Antilles, where the natives call it 
“manjak.’’ 

It is thought that manjak is petrified 
petroleum, great quantities of petroleum 
being found on the same island. It con- 
tains only two per cent of water and 
fully twenty-seven per cent of solid 
organic matter, thus surpassing in utility 
the best asphalt of Trinidad, in which 
thirty per cent of water is cantained, 
and which has been classed so far as the 
very finest fuel. Mixed with turf it 
gives heat far superior to any known. 

———_ +a 


Giving. 





The Jews of old were admonished to 
give one-tenth of their money to religious 
purposes. No one knows until she has 
tried this how happy that one-tenth can 
make her. Now, I do not mean to give 
the tithe to your church, exactly, but to 
be on the lookout for a worthy poor 
family—a little child to feed and clothe 
—a poor old lady in need of a blanket. 
It will enrich your life and keep your 
heart tender and true and make your 
face more beautiful to live up to that old 
Jewish rule, even if you have to deny 
yourself a few pleasures in order to do it. 
Above all, though, in your charity try to 


enter into the lives of the ones you help. b 


—American Primary Teacher, 





| 
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FORTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


is embodied in Carter’s Inks 





For 30 years we have employed 
OUR OWN chemists, who have de- 
voted their ENTIRE TIME to the 
subject of INKS and ADHESIVES 


CARTER’S INK CO 


As a result CARTER’sS INKS are 
Acknowledged Standards 
THE WORLD OVER 
BOSTON——NEW YORK——CHICAGO 


HAIR SWITCHES 


Finest ef Human Hair et about 
One-third Ordinary Prices. 


SPECIAL OFFER THIS MONTH. 




































. Weight Length Price 
2 ounces 20 inches 90.65 
2 ounces 20 inches 90 
2 ounces 22 inches 1.35 
3 ounces 22 inches 150 
3 ounces 24 inches 2.25 


3% ounces 26 inches 3.25 
< -!) Ie ate i y Ree five cents extra for postage. 
The 6tct. switch has long stem, the others are short stem. 
Send sample lock of hair cut near the roots. An immense stock 
enables us to match perfectly any hair. All orders filled on day 
received. Money refunded if unsatisfactory. I)lustrated cata- 
logue free. Everything in hair goods. 
ROBERTS SPECIALTY CO. 114 Dearborn St. Chicage. 









9 IT COSTS NOTHIN 


o try our Sewing Machines. We 











ao =.5=1 Ship direct from factory to consu- 

INTs) Hi mer. Saveacents profits. 30 days 

ian / mimjes free trial. 117,500sold. Warranted 
VN 20 Years. All attachments free. 

i ne 4) ofe-22 Arlington for.,...... 14.00 

15.00 Arlington for........ 16.00 

60.00 Kenwood for......... 21.50 


4 Uther Machines at $8, 69 & $11.50 
Illustrated catalogue and testimonials 
free. rite at once for our special 
freightoffer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,2 313, Chicago,IL 


$30,000,000 KNITTING TRUST 


is closing factories and increasing prices, Be inde- 
ndent of it, join our staff of co-operative Knitters, 
nit for yourselven rat neighbors,andus,at your home 
with our AUTOMATIO KNI TTER. Yarn FREE and 
rompt pay knitting for us. Send stamp for particulars 
ept.42, Co-Operative Knitting Co. Indianapolis, Ind 
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Standard Values at Nominal Cost 
A COMBINATION OFFER THAT MEANS SOMETHING 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


TEACHERS WORLD . 
THE PATHFINDER. . 








ALL THREE 


FOR ONLY 


$1.75 


You are already a reader of the INSTRUCTOR, Why not advance your subscrip- 
tion to this journal one year, and receive the other two as well by taking advantage 
of this offer ?, It is a marvel of cheapness rendered possible only by special contracts, 


and a strong belief that nearly every reader will take advantage of it. 


The IN- 


STRUCTOR you are familiar with,—read the following paragraphs about the others: 


TEACHERS WORLD 


day. Ten large four-page Supplement Charts free each year. 





is emphatically a journal for the everyday work of the schoolroom—a usable 
journal for the modern teacher—a journal filled to the brim with helpful, 
suggestive material, representing the best work of the best teachers of to- 
Ten large double-page Food Plant Charts—‘‘ Cut-up” Draw- 








ing Cards—Arithmetic Cards—Story Cards—Supplementary Reading—Pieces to Speak—Cosrespondence—Methods, Aids, 
and Devices—Foundation Principles—Special Day Exercises—Song Leaflet-—Easy Reading Leaflet. -Illustrated Composition 
Outlines—Natural History Language Cards—Nature Study—Up-to-Date Geography—Reproduction Stories—Heart Culture 
—Food Lessons—Examination Questions—Busy Work, etc., etc. Splendidly Illustrated. 11th year of successful publica- 
So Ae cr CCRC 5 5 5 5 eo 0 6,0 0 © 0 66 ee 6 6 6 ee 6 ee 8 " 


p ATHFINDER is a weekly news journal, carefully edited for school use. It stands conspicuously at the 
head of its class, and is now growing faster than ever before. The PATHFINDER is like 
~~ _ nothing e'se. With six years of sturdy pioneer work it has hewed a way of its own into 
new fields. Ifyou are taking it already be assured you are getting the best there is for your money ; if you are not taking it 
the time is now ripe for you to begin, and the low cost makes it very easy for you, It is not putting it too strongly to say that 
any teacher who ignores current events in this age has no legitimate place in our educational system. Teachers are in duty 
bound to keep in touch with the world’s progress in every line, and the PATHFINDER is the best means to this end. f 
rchance, you have been taking some other pap:r try the PATHFINDER now and you will find it, as so many thousand 
others have found it, beyond comparison the best news review published. . 


RE?1 ET BER: A full year’s subscription to all three Journals for only $1.75. If already taking 


ome "OG. @-4 € A 6 © 6-6 @ 60-8. 8 4 


any one of them, your subscription will be advanced one year. . « « « b « « 


Address all orders to” NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The Petrified Forest of Arizona. 





From the Atlantic and Pacific railroad 
it is not hard to reach one of the greatest 
of natural curiosities—the petrified forest 
of Arizona. Much the nearest point is 
the little station of Billings, but there 
are the scantiest accommodations for the 
traveler. Only a mile south of the track, 
at that point, one may see a low, dark 
ridge, marked by a single cottonwood 
tree. Walking thither (over a valley so% 
alive with Jack-rabbits that there is 
some excuse for the cow-boy declaration 
that ‘“‘you can walk clear across on their 
backs !’’) one soon reaches the northern 
edge of the forest, which covers hundreds 
of square miles, Unless you are more 
hardened to wonderful sights than I 
am, you will almost fancy yourself in 
some enchanted spot. You seem to 
stand on the glass of a gigantic kaleido- 
scope, over whose sparkling surface the 
sun breaks in infinite rainbows. You 
are ankle deep in such chips as I'll 
warrant you never saw from any other 
woodpile. What do you think of chips 





from trees that are red moss-agate, and 
amethyst, and smoky topaz, and agate 
of every hue? Such are the marvelous 
splinters that cover the ground for miles | 
here, around the huge prostrate trunks | 
—some of them five feet through—from | 
which Time’s patient.ax has hewn them. 
I broke a specimen from the heart of a 
tree there, years ago, which. had around | 
the stone pith a remarkable array of | 
large and exquisite crystals of royal | 
purple amethyst, and on the other, an | 
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equally beautiful array of smoky topaz 
crystals. One can get also magnificent 
cross-sections of a whole trunk, so thin 
as to be portable, and showing every 
vein and ‘‘yearing,’”’ and even the bark. 
There is not a chip in all those miles 
which is not worthy a place, just as it is, 
in the proudest cabinet ; and when pol- 
ished, I know no other rock so splendid. 
It is one of the hardest stones in the 
world, and takes and keeps an incom- 
parable polish.—St. Nicholas, 


_—————— ———— 
Self-Defense. 





The right of self-defense is declared by 
some old writers to be inherent by the 
laws of nature in all men as one of their 
natural rights. Now, the natural rghts 
of man have reference to his physical 
existence rather than to his privileges as 
a member of organized society. He has 
a natural right to live, talk, walk, eat, 
sleep—to do almost anything which he 
may have the physical power to do; but 
as a social being, he surrenders many of 
these in exchaxge for the protection and 
benefits he acquires as a member of 
society. Inastate of nature, he must 
defend himself; but, in astate of society, 
the law uses the help of others in his 
defense. In exchange for this protec- 
tion, he is understood to give up all 
natural rights not recognized by the 
regulations of the social compact, or in- 
consistent with the rights of others. 
But, since self-preservation is the first 
law of nature, it is not taken away. He 


may defend himself, his wife, child, 
servant, or even his dog against the 
wanton physical assault of another. He 
may repel by force a forcible attack upon 
his property. V hen he, or his wife, 
child or servant is attacked or threatened 
with violence in such a manner as to 
lead him reasonably to the belief that 
violence is about to be used, he may 
defend himself or them. But, although 
the best mode of defense may be to 
attack, he cannot lawfuily follow the ad- 
vice given by an old prize-fighter to a 
pupil—‘“‘Get in the first whack.’’ For, 
in so doing, he becomes the assailant 
and not the defender. He must not ex- 
ceed his defense—he may repel force by 
force, using no greater force tian is 
necessary to repel, or defend; but it 
must be proportioned to the attack, or 
the reasonable apprehension thereof, if 
it is to be justified on the ground of self- 
defense. For instance, if a burly ruf- 
fian runs at me in a threatening manner 
with an open knife in his hand, I may 
shoot him down; but if he runs at me 
with only clenched fists and I shoot him 
dead, Iam guilty of murder. But the 
law, by no means, expects a man to be 
cool, calm and collected under all cir- 
‘cumstances. If, for instance, the ruf- 
fian rushes at me with clenched fists, 
evidently bent on mischief, and 1 hit 
him with a heavy stick behind the ear, 
without meaning to kill, but actually do 
kill him, I would not be hanged for 
murder ; as I would have a right to use 
the stick under the circumstances, and I 





am not supposed to be cool and collected 





enough to aim for a spot not likely to be 
fatal. But such killing must not be in- 
tentional—that is, the blow must not be 
for the purpose of killing ; it must be for 
the purpose of defense against menaced 
harm. Nor must self-defense develop 
into revenge. If, for instance, I am 
threatened with a knife and, by the 
timely display of a revolver, I frighten 
the woull-be assailant so that he runs 
away, I must not shoot after him ; for, 
if I do, I become just as liable as I would 
have been, if he had not threatened me 
at all—because I would not then be 
shouting in sel!-defense but by way of 
punishment, or revenge, which would 
make me guilty.—A Friend at Court. 


—_—_— + -__ 
Fault Finding. 





One of the easiest things in the world 
is to find fauit with other people. But 
how difficult it is to see our own faults ; 
to understand our weak points and to 
remember that as we see faults in others, 


thev see faults as bad and, perhaps, 
worse in us. Let us be charitable and 


do as the great artist who painted a 
picture of his monarch, upon whose 
brow there was a scar. He placed his 
king with elbow resting on a table and 
his head supported by his hand, but 
with finger covering the scar. Let us 
endeavor to place the finger of charity 
over the scars of our brethern.—German 
Reformed Messenger. 
——~2+—____—_ 


Book on Window Gardening Free. 
Be sure and wead A. T. Cook’s offer on page 39. 





NEW NERVE FORCE--NO DRUGS. 





For 30 years I have been showing men the road to strength. 


edy to be the true remedy. 
in some way or other. 
small-pox. 

I know the nervous and 


weak men only. In the beginning let me say I use no drugs. 


glandular system of men. 


I have demonstrated a natural rem- 


I have made a specialty of weakness of men from an abuse of Nature’s laws 
I could not give you as good service as some doctors in fevers or pneumonia or 
Of course I studied the subjects, but this is a day of specialties. 

That’s my strong card. 
When I take your money I want to give 


I treat weak men and 


you valuein retnrn. I couldn’t do that and give you drugs for weakness, because they never cure, they only 
stimulate. They give ‘‘quick’’ results but you fall back into the same old condition, maybe a worse one. 


I am the inventor of the 


DR. SANDEN ELECTRIC BELT 


with suspensory, now known and used throughout the world. This appliance embodies the best efforts 


of my 30 years’ experience as a specialist, and is protected by U. S. and foreign patents. 


tations. There is no genuine Electric Belt but the Sanden. 
You put it on when you go to bed at night and take it off next morning. Keep this up for two or 


three months. 


It will make you a sound, strong man. 
through kidneys, liver, stomach, prostrate gland, bladder and other organs. 
though under control of user by turning little regulator screw. Over 5000 cures last year. 


Beware of imi- 


It is applied so a soothing current will flow 


Electricity instantly felt, 
Write for 


FREE BOOK “Three Classes of Men,” 


which explains all, sent in plain sealed envelope. All letters answered by me personally ; all advice free. 
Write to-day, to address given below. 


DR. N. M. SANDEN, 826 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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The Value of Stories. 





We should not like to be without 
“story time” in the primary room. We 
urge the telling of stories not merely for 


the entertainment they afford, but for . 


three very good reasons. First, an 
ethical truth is best impressed upon little 
children when in the guise of a story; 
second, stories are useful in furnishing 
training in reproduction of thought, a 
power which is necessary in all advanced 
work ; third, by means of the telling of 
stories children may be introduced to 
literature, their tastes being to a certain 
extent cultivated in the right direction. 

School programs do not asarule give 
us any specified time for story telling or 
reading to the children. ‘‘Home,’’ says 
the practical person, ‘‘is the place for 
this.’”” We admit the truth of the state- 
ment, but is it not likewise true that in 
many busy homes there is neither time 
nor inclination for reading to the little 
folks? What delightful recollections of 
childhood are those of fireside stories, 
fairy adventures, Christmas, Bible and 
others! Many people attribute an early 
taste for reading and an appreciation of 
the good and beautiful in literature to 
the fact of their hearing good reading in 
their youthful days. 

The ethical value of good stories is, of 
course, indisputable. A moral truth 
appareled ina story will find its way to 
the heart of achild when formal precepts 
and preaching are unheeded. <A mo- 
ment’s reflection brings up many in- 
stances in which a short story did better 
work than a half hour of moralizing. 

Reproduction of short stories is an 
exercise that may begin with the first 
days of school. Two or three days after 
the story has been read or told tlie 
teacher, by means of judicious questions, 
draws the whole narrative from the 
class. By and by writing takes the 
place of the oral, but, however it may be 
done, it is a valuable training for future 
work. 

In reading or telling stories it is a 
good practice to associate the name of 
the author with the story. Occasionally 
we may tell them something of their 
lives. 

Choose the best stories you can find. 
Charles Kingsley, Hans Andersen, Jean 
Ingelow, Mrs. Thaxter, Julia Dewey, 
Edward Everett Hale, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, sop and Grimm are a few of 
the many good writers for children. 

With little children telling a story is 
very much better than reading. It is 
not necessary to have a great supply ‘of 
stories, as those they have heard half a 
dozen times are generally asked for in 
preference to new ones. Of course when 
we require a story teaching some par- 
ticular truth we have to search for it. 
It is a good plan to keep a list of stories 
told and read during the term. These, 
if arranged under different heads, are 
then ready for future use.—Canada Edu- 
cational Journal. 

~~ao 
Range-Finders for War-Ships. 








The surprising certainty with which 
shots from modern rifled cannon reach 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


targets several miles distant depends up- 
on an accurate knowledge of the range. 
In a combat with hostile ships the range 
must be continually changing, and one 
of the means for its quick ascertainment 
is the range-finder invented by Lieuten- 
ant Fiske of our navy. Two telescopes 
are fixed on the deck of a ship at a 
known distance apart. An observer at 
each telescope keeps it directed upon the 
enemy’s ship. The telescopes are elec- 
trically connected, and a Wheatstone 
bridge and galvanometers are included 
in the circuit. As long as the telescopes 
are perfectly parallel in direction, the 
Wheatstone bridge remains in equilib- 
rium, but when they are converged upon 
a single object, the equilibrium is des- 
troyed, and the needle of the galvanom 
eter swings over a distance correspond- 
ing to the angular displacement of the 
telescopes. A properly graduated disk 
behind the needle shows at a glance the 
distance of the object at which the 
telescopes are aimed.—The Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





+a 
The Secret of Beauty. 





“The most helpful and agreeable bath 
is that of tepid water,’ says the Home 
Journal. ‘‘Few people can stand abso- 
lutely cold baths, and no matter how 
strong one may be, such a bath should 
not be indulged in, unless a thorough 
rubbing be taken afterward. To speak 
plainly, it must be remembered that 
while a cold bath may be more or less 
invigorating it is not cleansing. I can 
easily understand the desire of every 
woman to have a clear, beautiful skin, 
but I confess to being provoked when I 
think of the amount of money spent. on 
lotions, creams and powders to be ap- 
plied externally, and which have noth- 
ing like as good an effect upon the skin 
as a tepid bath with good soap taken at 
least oace a week. The condition of the 
skin depends almost entirely upon the 
care given to the general health. The 
girl whois up late at night, gives no 
care to her diet, indulges in various 
stimulents, bathes but seldom, and exer- 
cises less, is certain to have eithera dull, 
muddy-looking skin, or one covered 
with disagreeable-looking black and red 
spots. One should avoid many sweets 
and much pastry, and not allow herself 
to become a slave either to tea or coffee 
any more than she would to some vicious 
drug or strong stimulant. She should 
also remember that, unless she is in 
good condition internally, she will be 
anything but a pleasant object to look 
upon externally.” 

———~@_oe—_—__—— 


Giant Pansies Almost Given Away. 

A. T. Cook, (the reliable Seedsman), of 
Hyde Park, N. Y., will send any of OUR 
readers his complete Pansy Collection 
comprising seed of 50 Lovely Everbloom- 
ing Prize Varieties; Life-size Picture in 
10 colors; Treatise on Growing Pansies ; 
Useful Book on the Window Garden; 
and a 15 ct. Present—all securely boxed 
and postpaid for ONE DIME. This is 
special to OUR readers. The Colloction 
is a wonder, and really cheap at 5 times 
his price. Every wide-awake reader 
should order one. Do not get left. 
NOW is the time to plant the seed. 





DANDRUFF IS 
CONTAGIOUS 


The Experiments of Dr. Fahrig, of Paris, 
Conclasively Prove that Dandruff is 
Caused by a Microbe Which Can 
Be Transferred from One 
Person to Another, 





DANGER OF RACE BECOMING BALD 


One or Two Generations of Dandruff- 
Weakened Follicles Will Cause 
Baldness to Become Hered- 
itary in the Family. 


THE MICROBICIDE AND HAIR FOOD 


How to Destroy the Microbe of Dandruff, 
Stop Falling Hair, Prevent Bald- 
ness and Prematnre Gray Hair 
by Scientific Means. 


FREE HAIR FOOD TO OUR READERS 


It has been positively demonstrated 
that the disease known as ‘“‘scurf’’ or 
“dandruff” is contagious.. First by the 
experiments of Messrs. Lassar & Bishop, 
and these confirmed and _ perfected 
by the eminent Dr. Fahrig, of Paris, 
who has succeeded in isolating the mi- 
crobe, a photograph of which is here 
shown. 3 




















THE DANDRUFF MICROBE 
which causes Dandruff, followed by Falling Hair 
and Finally Baldness, 
From Photo-Micrograph by Dr. Fahrig. 
(Copyright 1899.) 


The importance of this discovery can 
not be over-estimated. 

Its results upon modern methods of 
hair treatment are little short of revolu- 
tionary. : 

It isan explanation of why ordinary 
tonics, pomades, oils, etc., are of abso- 
lutely no practical use in the cure of 
dandruff and prevention of baldness, be- 
cause nothing but a scientific microbi- 
cide specific for the hair microbe will 
destroy the real cause of this dangerous 
disease. 

Your hajr derives nourishment from 
various blood vessels which end in a 
long sheath in which the hair grows. 
The real root of the hair is at the bottom 
of this sheath and the hair rests on it. 
The sheath surrounding the hair is the 
abode of the microbe. 

Nearly all the different diseases of the 
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human hair are caused by the microbe. 

It gradually mines away the vitality 
of the hair. 

When the root is destroyed the hair 
falls out, and when ail the roots of your 
hair are dead you become bald. 

It is just this 
microbe that we 
are now able to 
destroy with the 
aid of the formula 
originated by Dr. 
Fahrig, after an 
exhaustive study of 





Ii the microbe he 
| discovered. 
Cranitonic Hair 


Food will do it. 

It not only de- 
stroys the microbe 
but it furnishes food 
and nourishment to 
the hair root weak- 
ened by the attack 
of the microbe, and 
thus feeds the root back 
to perfect health. 

Split hair, harsh 
hair, lustreless hair, 
brittle hair, falling 
hair, premature gray 
hair, can all be 
cured with Crani- 
tonic Hair Food. 

The ecalp__is 
cleansed from dan- 
druff and made 
permanently — clean 
and well by it. 

The itching and 
irritation can be in- 
stantly relieved and 
positively cured. 

All by killing the 
microbe and with 


fi) 


MICROBES HAVE 


JUSTATTACKED Cranitonic Hair 
THIS HAIR Food feeding the 
A—The Hair hair back to health. 
B—The.Sealp. Unlike other pre- 
DF ond ined, parations, Crani- 
tonic Hair Food 


contains no oil, grease, or heavy poison- 
ous mineral ingredients. 

It is not sticky, 
will not clog the 
scalp or stain the 
clothing, but is 
perfectly free from 
dye matter or any 
deleterious in- 
gredients, 


FREE 
HAIR 
FOOD. 


All who wish to 
save their hair and 
grow more, can get 
a bottle Free, be 
mail Pk me with 
full directions for 
use, and a free re- 
porton the condition 
of their hair, after 
scientific microscop- 
ical examination has 
been made, by en- 
closing 10 cents in 
stamps or silver, 
stating name, age 
and full address, 
with small lock of 
hair, and descrip- 
tion of the present 
condition of the 
scalp, to the Crani- 
tonic Hair Food Co., 
403 Temple Court, 
New York. 


When writing, please mention reading 
this in Norma Insrrvcror, 





& HAIR THE ‘ 
MICROBE IS WLUNG 
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CATARRH 


Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa lo- 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane as well 
as constitutional and 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himself in 1870 and the treatment has $ 


CURED 


= thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ = 
Sure Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send 
for me best book on catarrh ever published, 

e. P 


DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., a 
Station B, Chicago. 
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seem |“ MERRY MELODIES” 


the Words and Music. 


Sane school should have music and sang’ Hong 
il of suitable age should have a Singing 
qt f you have not suitable sin wy books for your 
school, you, as teacher, will pected to select 
such, 'You'can do no better than. oo t Ms 4 
Melodies.’’ It is cheap! It is excellent! e 
claim it to be the best! We havea large edition 
printed expressly for our patrons and can fur- 
nish them at the very lowest $y The reouls 
rice is 15¢c. each or #1. 65 perdozen. We furnish 
hem as follows: Single copy 15 Sie 


OneDozen - - $1.44 Postage 13 cts. extra 
Two “ e e 2.65 “ 2% “ “ 
Three “* - ec - 38.85 ad 39 “ “ 
Four “ - - e- 6.00 - — 


Teachers Improvement Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


a ney mr all ex- 
S Guaranteed* 
our General Agents 


who 60 and appoint Jocal agents on our popular 
books. We need a few more now. Ladies or gentlemen. 
Salary and expenses paid weekly. A very healthful, pleas- 
ant and profitable business for teachers or others desir- 
ing a change. If interested, send stamp for Application 
Blank and receive full information. If you cannot 
travel, write for terms to local agents and secure paying 
home work. Our books sell. Investigate. 
C. W. STANTON CO., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, lil. 
































DIXON’S GRAPHITE 
IN STICK OR PASTE 
ggg * “— ole chain as no other baetenat 
ze of above, sent free of charg: 
JOSEPH D D XON “CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, I N. 4), 


i JOURNALISM 

















INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Lon 
established. enpenee. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. It is sent free. ddress, 
Spragve Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No, 95, Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





ASTHMA cure! 


Thaveasure, safe and speedy cure for that distress- | 


ing and Sapgnecee disease, asthma, no matter how 

deep seated i ay be. To convince ony. sufferer of its 
t virtue, I willmaila trial pac 

4 in netent ay and complete cure certain. Write at once to 

> o> Box828, Augusta, Me. 





WEST snices 
yh Wanted. Cat. Free 
Conc 


PT. A. ChICHGO. 





This magazine is printed with ink manu- 
factured by The Ullman & Philpot Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. «w« « ” ” ” 


LADIES TO DO PLAIN SEWING 


at home, $1.50 per day, four months work 
send s' ped addressed env ee for full ae mm 
R. W. Hatton & Co., Dept. 119, P elphia, Pa. 


#1500 Sa Ma 


SECOND-HAND Standard makes, ema o. 
Shopworn orslightly ao > hree 
e8 


E. Largest deal rs in the worl ry ehetes 
. James Ln Head & Oo. Dept 14V,. 




















NORMAL 
An April Song. 





Orange-lined and crimson-belted 
Flag of columbine unfurls ; 

Early spring-time’s gems are melted 

_ In the sunshine’s golden curls ; 

And where bitter hailstones pelted 
Lie the hawthorn’s shattered pearls. 


Yonder gleams a pear-tree whitely, 
Where the orchard-seas begin ; 
Here a cat-bird, chanting brightly, 
Ripples forth the joy within, 
Like the notes that trickle lightly 

From a mellow mandolin. 


Daisies with their milky frilling 
Trim the edges of the croft ; 

Meadow-breathing winds are filling 
All the barn with echoes soft, 

And the clover hay is spilling 
Fragrant tatters from the lo‘t. 


Redbud’s careless grace is showing 
In a ragged, rosy frock ; 

Clumps of drooping brides are blowing 
In a silken-hooded flock ; 

Down the hollow starts a-growing 
Arrow-grass and spatter-dock. 


There’s a whisper in the rushes, 
Of the frolics just begun ; 
There’s a matinee of thrushes 
In the dawning’s gold and dun, 
As the April buds and blushes 
Like a flower in the sun. 
— Woman’s Home Companion. 





STUDY AT HOME. 

There would seem absolutely no excuse fora 
lack of education in these days, when Uncle 
Sam’s mailbags bring the whole curriculum of a 
university right to one’s door. It was more than 
twenty years ago when the Chautauqua organiza- 
tion was effected, by which thousands of earnest 
seekers after knowledge have been assisted in 
their upward march. The original scope has 
been widened and the methods have been im- 
proved until a student may have brought to his 
own fireside instruction in almost any branch of 
knowledge. 

Among the best of the correspondence schools 
is the University well and favorably known all 
over the country as the National Correspondence 
Institute, of Washington, D. C. This Institute 
offers instruction in all lines reducible to corres- 
pondence methods, having complete schools in 
Science, Language, Engineering, Bookkeeping 
and Business, Journalism, English, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Law, etc., and is deserving of the 
highest encomiums for its faithfulness, painstak- 
ing care, and thoroughly scientific method of 
teaching. ‘ 

It is an old story that one must learn more if 
he would earn more; those who make no ad- 
vance in their ability remain from year to year 
at the same old salary—and usually a small one. 
Enrollment with the National Correspondence 
Institute has a double value for those who aspire 
to academic honors, as that Institute is author- 
ized by Act of Congress to confer upon its 
graduates degrees appropriate to their studies, 
Therefore a student may be fitting himself (or 
herself) for a higher position with a larger salary 
at the same time that he nears the attainment of 
an academic degrec, because the Institute always 
records all completed subjects to the credit of 
the student. 

From our personal acquaintance with the 
National Correspondence Institute and its 
methods, we recommend it cordially to those 
who contemplate a college course but who have 
not the necessary means nor the time to devote 
to attendance upon a resident university. 





Those of our readers who live in the rural 
districts oe ick up a few dollars easily and 
quis a fe! selling the Star Harness Mender made 

Graham of St. Louis, Mo. See his adver- 
BBD si page 36. 





Make Your Liver Lively. 


A lazy, languid liver keeps you in bad health all 
the time. Wake it up to lively action with Casca- 
rets Cathartic, All 10c, 25c, 50c. 


INSTRUCTOR. 
A Bonfire in the Water. 





Where ice-fields can be burned, fuel is 
hardly to be called expensive. A writer 
in the Scientific American calls attention 
to the fact that on the ice-covered sur- 
face of a Kansas lake it is possible to 
have bonfires by simply breaking through 
the water. The flame will shoot up as 
high as a man’s head, and will burn 
brightly for a minute or two, making the 
lake look as if the ice were on fire. 

For several winters it has been possible 
to have such bonfires on Doniphan lake, 
Kansas, and on one of its tribntary 
streams. The fuel for these fires is 
natural gas. It bubbles up through the 
water the year round, but it is only dur- 
ing very cold nights that it is temporarily 
stored under the ice in large bubbles or 
pockets, sometimes ten or twenty square 
yards in extent. 

When these pockets are punctured 
with a chisel and a lighted match is ap- 
plied, the experimenter is rewarded by 
a roaring flame before which he may 
warm his numbed fingers. He who 
would try the .experiment, however, 
must be careful to stand between the 
wind and the jet of gas as he lights it, or 
he will have his clothing singed before 
he can get out of the way. 

There are places where the gas supply 
is so abundant as to prevent the ice from 
forming, except on the very coldest 
nights. When such places are frozen 
over they remain covered only a few 
davs, for the gas, coming from a con- 
siderable depth in the earth, is so warm 
that it soon melts a passage through the 
ice and escapes. Last winter, ice fifteen 
inches thick formed on the lake, and yet 
some of the areas of gas supply were not 
frozen over. 

Near the spot where one of the creeks 
enters the lake the water is shallow, and 
the bottom may easily be seen. Here 
the gas has formed regular channels up 
through the mud and out of these large 
bubbles of gas are discharged every few 
seconds. Doniphan lake is located about 
four miles north of Atchison, Kansas. 
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The Lamp Fish. 





The lamp fish, or snake, a most won- 
derful creature, is very rarely seen, and 
a specimen recently captured by the 
Prince of Monoca, was found at a depth 
of nearly three miles. The creature is 
provided along both sides with a double 
row of phosphorescent lamps, which it 
can flash just as the fire-fly lamp is 
lighted. The great depth of the ocean 
at which this creature lives makes the 
darkness almost impenetrable, and the 
‘“lamp-snake” puts cn all his search- 
lights when hunting for something to 
eat. And he eats, by the way, almost 
everything he runs across. 





KI DN EY thousands Have i and don’t don’t | & 
TROU BLE reene gh ‘ou cae Be 
mistake by using Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the 

oe tec of remedy. Atd in fifty cent 


and one dollar sizes. scone ttle by mail free, 
also pamphlet telling you how to find out if 





How to Reduce it 
‘Mrs. seen Mar 

“Tereduced m welght 2 he rf ibe.’ cae 
withoutany 4 . eine rl ar Purely 
vegetable, and harmless as water. Any 
one can make it at paseo at little expense. 
No starving. Nosickness. We will mail 





a box of it and full | pte oy mein in a plain 
sealed package for 
Haut CHEMICAL CO. 


= A $25.22 


= for Bon Bons’ ,etc. 
uis, Mo. 


WATCH 


in appearance,and the best watch in the 
world for the money. Double hunting case, 
stem wind and stem set,superbly engraved. 
Standard American ruby jeweled move- 

ment absolutely guaranteed for 









Cut this out and send it to us with 





mer at this price. Mention in your 
letter whether you want GENTS'OR 

1ZE and order to-day as 

we will send out samples at this reduced price for 60 days only, 
Rh. E. CHALMERS & CO, 352-356 Dearborn St. Chicago, 


Boys & Girls 


We are AA away wa’'ches, cameras, solid goldg 
rings, sporting goods, musical instruments & man: 
other valuable premiums to boys and _ for sell- 
ing 18 packages of Royal English Ink Powder at 10c each. 
Every package makes 50c worth of fine ink. We ask no money— 
send yow name and address, and we will forward you 18 pack- 
ages with premium list and full instruetions. When yon sellthe 
Ink Powder send the money to r and select your premium. 
This is an honest offer. We trust you. Don’ *t lose this grand 
fonperial Ink Write for the outfit today. Address all bat to 
Im nk Concern, 78 Adams St. Oak Park, LL, 











80 DAYS PREE TRIAL. 
we-WE why you- 


NO GASH ————— 








We also deal in all kinds of Mi ALL CATALOGUES FREB. 
VICTOR MFG. CO., Dept. P21, 161-167 Plymouth PI.,Chieago, 131. 


Sound Endorsement. 


Testimonials of many well known men and women 
establish the claim of Compound Oxygen to be the 
great revitalizing remedy ofthe presenttime. It will 
cost you nothing to chy ann ool Call and convince 
yourself, or send for our free book. Home or office 
oeatment for chronic or acute diseases, 

DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 

. Room C, 1112 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa., 

San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Canada, 


Mrs. Mary J. Holmes’ 


Four best books, viz.:—Lena Rivers, Tempest and 
Sunshine, Homestead on the Hillside, The English 
Orphans. bound in handsome paper cover will be sent 
by mail postpaid tor 50 cts. ; eae ng 15 cts. each. 

Address Ogilvie Pub. Co., 59 Rose Street, New York. 


SHORTHAND FREE sons’ "matt as wet a 


personally. Write for circulars. Chaffee’s Phono- 
graphic Institute, Oswego, N. Y., E. M. Wolf, Mgr. 


66 MENTAL NUTS,*°—Can you crack em? A 
book of 100 rare old catch questions with 
ans. They create no end of debate. Mailed 10 cent. 
stamps. 8. E. CLARK, 30N. 9th St., Phila., Pas 


our name and address on polished German silver 

Key-Check, 15c, with fine steel key ring free ; ong 
vents loss of valuabl e keys, etc. Regular price 
Agents wanted. Key-Check Co. (N), Concord, N. H. 


LEARN A PROFESSION Snes a2 


net you $25 a day 
the rest of your life. Ladies or gentlemen. Address 
with stamp. Pror. 8. A. WELTMER, Nevada, Mo. 


SEN Samples of our PRINTING. 100 FREE 


~— Bonualepes petened 0 500 $1 
postpaid teheads, cards, lIheads, pal price. 
LTON, Printer, "Newfield, N. J. 


L DY = cleared $920, man $1182 last six months, in- 
troducing Marvel Waterproofshoe polish. 
Self-shining, russet or black. Dau les _— Why 

not 43 ? OLLA & C 
Room 493, 182 areere St., Ciicago. 


AGENTS earn $lian hour selling our Economy 
Fire Kindler, Electric Soldering Plate, Ideal prance f 
Sharpener and Mystic Polishing Cloth. Retail at 25 
cents. Samples postpaid, 15 cents each. 

Phoenix Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Hillsboro, Tlinois. 


———_——_4 
LADIES, GIRLS 
A A Bicycte or Set of Dishes giv ven awa 
\ m each community. COMMERCIA 
Subp v CO., t', CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


FLAT FOOT know now to beauty your fet 
‘VVENS, BuFFALO, N. Y. 

















































u have kidney trouble. 
yhddress, Dr Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y: 


to tak itampi t h . 
Lins WANTED Wepas J0centsan Dour while 
earning. H. F. JONES, Dep’t. B. Z., klyn, N. Y. 
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ur Handsome School Souvenirs 


For 

Close 

of 

School, 
Holidays, 

or 

Any 
Anniversary. 


Each Souvenir has 
the name of the 
Teacher, School, Of- 
ficers and all of the 
Pupils. 
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Send 2c stamp for Samples. 





The Souvenirs are 3x54 inches in size. 
Probably no more popular gift from teacher to pupil was ever devised than the School Souvenirs introduced and published by us. They please the Price Reduced. 

teacher and delight the pupil. An entire school can be provided for at a comparatively small cost, and as the cards bear the names of all connected with 

the school they possess genuine value as real Souvenirs, and will be highly prized and carefully preserved. The Souvenirs are printed on fine white ivory- (€ Y 

finished cards, with handsome embossed border. The first card has the name and location of school, teacher and officers, as may be desired, with artistic PRICE LIST. 

) following 

) prices are for the 


design, all printed in bright gold. The names of all the pupils appear upon another card, as many cards being used as is necessary to accommodate all the 2 The 
names without crowding, The cards are tied at the corner with cord of colored silk. We now manufacture three styles of Souvenirs. bs 


Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs and Photograph Souvenirs. ) Bar the, Flag Sou. 

cent. to these rates. 
Forthe Photograph ( 

Souvenirs add 25 per 4 


These are of the same size and general style, and differing only in the style of the title card. Notice the different price of each and mention the one 2? 
wanted in youn order. ) 


FLAG SOUVENIRS; The American Flag, ‘Old Glory,” is the popular feature in decorations this year. It is most sppregetely ones to our School ie 
Souvenirs. The flag, printed in colors, attached to a golden staff, and embossed, is placed upon the title card in the place of the regular Souvenir design, cent. 
when desired. It makes a handsome and patriotic device. This we have named our Flag Souvenir, and it should be so designated when ordering. 12 or less 75c. 
THE PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying sad eauaine to the title card of the Souvenir the photograph of the 15 = = 90c. 
teacher, the schoolhouse, some favorite author or popular hero. Those desiring Souvenirs with photograph should send a cabinet-sized photograph from Additional ones 3e 
which to copy. There will be no change in the photograph, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but reduced in size. Much more each : 
satisfactory results can be given if a cabinet-sized bust or half length picture is sent thanifa fulllength. Photographs returned atter copying. 4a5-Be sure and spec- 
NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordered as there are names appearing upon the Souvenirs. The price is based upon the ify which style you 
number of cards and a large number of names extra would call for extra expense. State definitely the number you wish, and send plainly written, the mat- want and add proper 








ter you desire printed. Be sure that names are correctly spelled and plainly written. In proper names unusual care is always necessary. — percentage if Flag or 
Orders can usuually be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple of weeks in advance, if possible. ’ Photegraph styles 
SAMPLE SOUVENIRS: One Souvenir of each kind sent to any address on receipt of 2-cent stamp. ” are desired. 7 
y 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CoO. P. O. BOX 1049, DANSMNILLE, N. Y. MA 
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FOR TS 


BUSY WORK SERIES ee 


We will send to anyone, nine hand- 
white Hino, Aion our mew pebane 
catalogue of Fancy Work Novelties 
QAEARERASAASRSRARFRFRAFRARAARAARARAEARIVNG 
IT SAVES THE TEACHER FROM 
TROUBLE AND KEEPS THE 
PUPILS FROM IDLENESS. 


and Jewelry on reosiat of 1Cc. Write 
forthem. ¢. 8. DAVISSON & * 
48 N. Sth St. Phila., Pa. Dept. 8¢ 

It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 644x314 inches each, on 
which are printed practival questions suitable for All Grades 
up to the Sixth. These leaflets are devoted to Arithmetic, 
Geography, Crammar and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaf- 
lets being devotcd to each subject. Each fifty are put upina 
convenient and substantial manilla case. 

THE OBJECT of the Busy Work SERIEs is to provide prof- 
itable work for idle pupils and to use for reviews. Thousands 
are using them with great success. Postpaid $1.20. 
SPECIAL.—Normal In- 
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or Silver 
free to anyone for sell- 
GOLD plated Dress Pins 
Sset with an exquisite 
20cts, Simply send your 
a will send you the dozen 
pins postpaid When sold, send us the moncy 
and we will send you the Bracelet. The chain 
is beautifully engraved and the lock opens with a dainty 
little key. We trust you and will take back all pins you 
not sell. The Maxwell Co., Box P 515. St. Louis, } 


. 
Solid Cold 
9 bracelet sent 
ng! dozofour LADIES 
for 10c.each venee bn 
jewel), Regular price 
name& address and we 





women Made 


Beautiful 










acre reed re Busy 2. structor one year and Busy by YESTRI. Developes the bust 6 
tK SERIES W »give : ches. is all hollow places, adds 
freeasa premium for se- Work Series postpaid, to grace, curve and beauty to the 
curing one new subscriber. any address for only 85c. neck ; softens and clears the skin. 


Beautiful women everywhere owe 
their superb figure and matchless 
loveliness to Vestro, Harmless, 
permanent. NEVER FAILS, Every. 
lady should have this Une / 
rivalled developer. Adds f 
charm ard attraction 













We want to double our list Take advantage of this 
this year. Do yousee the iis wei anbearhiiee ov 
point? Postage 6c. extra. elther when subscribing ¢ 


renewing your subscription. 
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a SHOT. NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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| sealed for two cent stamp 


Aurum Medicine Co.,DeptDE ae 
BS State St, Chicago, il 
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STYLE 29. 
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he Wing Piano 


CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT. 





n 

mn : 

3) 
U 
+3) 
$i 

f ) 

p We aim to make the best piano possible and to sell tt at the lowes price possble. 

2 If you wish to buy a fine piano at alow price, write us. 

4) DESCRIPTION OF STYLE 29. 
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74 octaves, 

Double lever, grand repeating action. 

Grand scale, overstrung bass; three 
strings to each note in middle and treble 
registers, 

The scale is the same as in giand pianos, 
with the largest size of sound board and 


strings of greatest length, thus gwing the 
greatest volume and power of tone. 

Case.—Double veneered inside and out- 
side. 

Choice of superior Circassian walnut, 
rich figured mahogany, genuine quartered 
oak and ebonized. 

Keys —Of best ivory and ebony. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 


Tone.—The one great object for which a piano 
is made isits tone. The Wing Piano possesses 
magnificent tone-qualities,durability, sweetness, 
richness, power, singing quality and evenness. 

Action.—The Wing action is patterned after 
the perfected double lever grand repeating action 
to secure the greatest sfrengih and power an 

atest repeating qualities. Every note acts 
instantaneously and 1ecovers promptly,ready for 
the repeat, so that after a note is played thesame 








note may be sounded again immediately without 
taking the finger from key. 

Improvements.—Wing Pianos have the follow - 
ing iinprovements, viz.: ‘* Built up” wrest plank 
construction. * Dovetail” top and bottom frame 
case construction. Full metal plate, with metal 
depression bar and metal supports for key bed. 
Improved noiseless direct motion pedal action. 
Improved practice a tachment. Fulllength duet 
mane desk. Carved panels, Instrumental attach- 
inent. 





these instruments, with and without pianoaccompani t, be pl jus orf i 
player on the piano as though rendered by a par) poe no ge en ae nr 
any defect in tonc, action, workmanship or material . . 
SENT ON TRIAL FREIGHT PREPAID. We will send this 

ae of the United States on trial (all freight paid 
y us), allow ampletime for a thorough examina- 
back at our own expense, Noconditions areattachedtothistrial. Weaskfornoadvance payment, 
no deposit. We pay all freightsinadvance. Our objectin o T-ring these terms is to give 
Over 18,000 Wing Pianos Manufactured and Sold 
in 30 Years (since 1868). 
formation about Pianos,” 118 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. 
2 Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have this book. 
OLD INSTRUMENTS EXCHANGED—EASY PAYMENTS. 
WING & SON. 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Music written for 
Every wee Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) years against 
n 
riano or yourchoice of four other styles, to an 

tion and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any particular unsatisfactory, we will take it 

everyone an opportunity to examine the Wing Piano free of expense or ris:x. 
We will send free on request “The Book of Complete In- 

=} Sent free on requst, with twelve (12) pieces of music. 
212-214 East 12th Street, New York. 
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SAsk your Stationer for... 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS, 


The Best Out THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Nos. 556, 570, 621. 26 John St., New York. 


a 1868—3Ist Year—1899 
eeeececececceceeeeeeeeecececeeeeeeeceececceecececeee” 
















Gee CESTERBROOK  & COS 
VERTICAL WRITER 
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Why Don't You Write ? 


The demand for well-written news, letters of travel, sketches, short stories, 
fiction, humor, in fact literary matter to meet all tastes, is greater than ever 
before and is growing daily. Prices paid are higher than ever. The rewards 
of skilled journalists in inflvence, prominence and salary make journalism 
the most tempting field for the efforts of both men and women. The 
Scnoot of Jovrnauism in the NationaAL CorRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE Covers 
the whole ficld. It is in charge of Mr. Henry Litchfield West, one of the 
most thorough journalists the na- 
tional capital has produced. Mr. 
West formerly held the position of 
managing editor of the Washington 
Post and is therefore splendidly 
equipped. Students in any part of 
the country can, under his direct in- 
struction, aided by a corps of jour- 
, nalists, take a practical, thorough 
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wCOPYRIGHT . 1898 BY NATIONAL CORRE! 
(ESTABLISHED 1893) WASHINGTON, D.C 
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INSTITUT 
___ (INCORPORATED)! 





It includes the study of words, rhet- 
oric and style, how to begin work as a reporter or correspondent, methods of 
work, interviewing, editorial writing, proof reading, book reviewing, dra- 
matic criticism, essay writing and short story writing. Write for announce- 
ment giving all information. Courses also in Shorthand and Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping and Business, Engineering, Science and Languages, etc. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, (Inc.), 
44 Second National Bank Building, = Washington, D. C. 
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END us a cab‘net-size Photograph and we will copy it exactly, except in size, mount 
it ona fine white embossed photograph card, and mail to you at the following prices : 


ONE DOZ. 40 CTS.; THREE DOZ. 1.60; ADDITIONAL, 30 CTS. PER DOZ. 


The above cut shows the exact size of the work we send out, though itdoes not show 
the beauty of the embossed cards Please ol-serve that these Photogzaphs are of a very 
different order from the usual photograph advertised as cheap. They are not of the 
‘postage stamp picture” style. They areregular photog:aphs, mounted upon a card 3x34 
inches, showing a wide border around the photograph proper They willserve every 
purpose of a gift or memento that a larger and more expensive photograph would. The 
above prices are for copies from the same picture. Where different pictures are copied, 
the price is 40 cents foreach dozen. Photoreturned. Sample Free, Agents Wanted, 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., DANSV::-LE, N. Y. 
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